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The Evans Utility Loader, like Army aircraft engines, is a weapon of war. 
It permits shipping twice as many engines per car! It provides greater 


UTILITY LOADER 


For the good 
of the Railroad 


safely cradled and locked securely! 


Railroads that modernize their box cars with the Utility 
Loader have a great advantage in meeting wartime 
needs and postwar competition. They can achieve full 
use of the cubic and weight-carrying capacity of cars 
by loading from Floor to Roof and End to End! This 
means heavier pay loads per car. 


Cargoes reach destination safe and secure, held in the 
same position as when they left the loading dock .. . 
because all slack is removed! 


Box-car freight can be handled more safely and eco- 
nomically for carrier and shipper by using the Utility 
Loader. It is engineered to anticipate and solve loading 
problems in a practical, sure way, wherever they arise. 
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safety for fragile, vital, war cargoes 
eliminated! It saves critical space and priceless time—so necessary today! 


. . damage-in-transit claims are 


Write for your copy of the Evans Utility Loader Manual. 
* * * 
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Rio Grande Carries a Heavy Load.............. 


With less freight cars, fewer passenger cars and a 0.6 per cent 
reduction in locomotive tractive power owned, this road, through 
a program of improvements and the production of 111 per cent 
more freight gross ton-miles per unit of tractive effort in 1942 
than in 1929, is rendering a valuable service to the country in 
supplying additional freight and passenger traffic capacity on 
transcontinental routes. 


Pullman-Standard Now Building 4,000 
Hopper Cars...... hegre Pecks wes Siu sx ween 


Describing composite cars, each averaging a saving of 2% tons 
of steel, ordered by five roads and to become available for-service 
within the next two or three months. 


What About Post-War Passengers?...........-- 


Railroads can hold a profitable volume of business if they will 
put into peace-time practice some of the lessons the war has 
taught them, getting greater utilization of equipment while pro- 
moting travel convenience and economy, by Max Goodsill. 
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. r Starders built into the track act as 
tar brakes to safely and effectively con- 
*trol speed of car from hump to classi- 
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Car rolls by gravity through 
power-operated switches 
which speed classification 
by permitting closer 
spacing of the cars. 


The illustration shows how yard operations are 

Cur neti peop nc 4 expedited by car retarders which permit practical- 
viously delivered to that track. ly continuous utilization of the hump, and power 
y | ‘switch machines which permit closer spacing of 

- cars. Such classification yards are establishing 

remarkable performance records for fast, efficient 


and economical handling of vital war traffic. 
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The Week at a Glanee 


4TH QUARTER CAR PROGRAM: 
The W. P. B. has authorized the construc- 
tion of 9,570 freight cars for domestic rail- 
roads in the fourth quarter of the current 
year—details in the “Equipment & Sup- 
plies’ columns in this issue. The third 
quarter program totals 5,801 cars, and that 
for the entire year, 35,371. 

td 
AGAINST HOBBS BILL: The 
I. C. C., in the person of its legislative 
committee chairman, Dr. Splawn, is oppos- 
ing Representative Sam Hobbs’ bill which 
would lessen the commission’s power to 
freeze out equity-holders in railroad re- 
organizations. The commissioners insist 
that capitalization should be based upon 
their fallible and pessimistic guess that 
railroad earnings in the years ahead are 
going to be greatly depressed—which is a 
little rough on the stockholders, expropri- 
ated, it may be, by an erroneous whim. 

@ 
4000 NEW HOPPERS: This respectable 
quantity of badly-needed open-top equip- 
ment (composite construction) is now 
being manufactured by Pullman-Standard 
and will be delivered during the next two 
or three months to five participating roads. 
An article herein describes these new cars, 
and compares them with an equivalent 
all-steel car of 1941 vintage, to show the 
war-induced structural differences. 

S 
LOADING REEFERS WEST: The 
0. D. T. has made mandatory instead of 
permissive its Service Order No. 104— 
allowing railroads to substitute two or 
three refrigerators (depending on the na- 
ture of the lading) for each box car or- 
dered by a shipper for movement to the 
Pacific Coast area. The original order ap- 
plied only to P. F. E. and A. T. & S. F. 
reefers, but the amended ruling includes 
all westbound reefers—and the carriers are 
required, instead of just permitted, to make 
this substitution for such traffic as can be 
handled in this equipment. 

® a 
40-HOUR WEEK: The non-op unions 
are going to press vigorously for time- 
and-a-half after 40 hours, and double pay 
for the seventh day of work, just as soon 
as their pending pay increase is conceded. 
It will be remembered that Mr. Roosevelt, 
while professing in the abstract to “freeze” 
wages, nevertheless suggested that the non- 
Ops ought to have this “social gain.” 


® 
BUSINESS AIDS SOCIALISM: 
There is an organization—headed by busi- 
ness men—out in Missouri, which is en- 
deavoring to arouse the zeal of local com- 
munities for a “tremendous program of 


Public works” when the war ends. The 
leading editorial cites this, and other simi- 
ar instances, supporting the conclusion 
that there is, perhaps, less genuine zeal 
for “free enterprise” among business men 
| than one might believe, to hear the elo- 
_ @uence of their leaders on the radio and 
’ to read the well-reasoned pleas they pen 
for the popular press. The National Re- 


sources Planning Board was killed off by 
Congress—because public opinion de- 
manded that New Deal bureaucrats be not 
permitted to “plan” the country into so- 
cialism. What, then, does public opinion 
hold of business men who are vigorously 
pushing exactly the same kind of program 
that the Resources Board endeavored un- 
successfully to promote? Will socialism 
achieved by chambers of commerce be less 
destructive of liberty and economic prog- 
ress than that to which a New Deal label 
is candidly attached? 

e 
4TH TERM CAMPAIGN: Sidney 
Hillman, foreign-born leader of the Cloth- 
ing Workers’ Union and a former New 
Deal office-holder, addressed a meeting of 
B. of R. T. legislative delegates this week, 
according to press dispatches from Cleve- 
land—in which he urged that the C. I. O., 
the A. F. of L. and the railroad brother- 
hoods combine in 1944 to elect a Congress 
and an administration to carry forward 
“the social gains of the New Deal which 
have made us an enlightened nation.” 

o 
FIGHTING CORROSION: Electrol- 
ysis can destroy metal—a troublesome fact 
to those in charge of railway structures, 
especially those buried beneath the sur- 
face. An editorial herein suggests some 
expedients by which subterranean corro- 
sion may be prevented or minimized, or 
detected (by electrical instruments) with- 
out the necessity for extensive excavation. 
There are some labor-saving and material- 
saving hints in this discussion, for railroad 
men with metallic structures in charge. 

) 
TOO MUCH RAIL VARIETY: 
There are about 400 different rail sections 
in main tracks of Class I railroads, and 
many railroads order driblets of rail in 
obsolete sections, to use in frogs and 
switches where some of these older sec- 
tions are found—which is a wasteful and 
costly job for manufacturers, with few if 
any offsetting benefits to rail users. This 
situation is discussed editorially, herein, 
with the recommendation that the unneces- 
sary variety in rail sections be curtailed 
—and a short article relates what a com- 
mittee of railway engineers is already ac- 
complishing in this wholesome direction. 

a 
HOW RIO GRANDE DOES IT: The 
D. & R. G. W. in 1942 handled 105 per 
cent more freight volume and 61 per cent 
more passenger traffic than in 1929. This 
spectacular increase was accommodated with 
smaller equipment ownership than in 1929, 
and is accounted for mainly (1) by fore- 
sighted capital improvements of a highly 
selective nature carried out during the past 
decade; (2) by resourceful operating meth- 
ods; (3) by increased supervision; (4) by 
wartime capital expenditures of a_ kind 
likely to be highly fruitful in proportion 
to materials required (e.g., c.t.c.. some 
quite effective new power). The accom- 
plishments of this property, with an out- 
line of how they were achieved, are re- 
viewed in an article herein. 


ei ae 


ARE FOREMEN OFFICERS?: Fore- 
men and supervisors are “the company” 
as far as many employees in the ranks are 
concerned, because such leaders are the 
only part of management with whom em- 
ployees ever have close or frequent con- 
tact. How, then, can “the company” ap- 
pear well in the eyes of its workmen, 
arousing their intelligent loyalty, if su- 
pervisors are poorly-chosen and _ poorly- 
trained? Or how can a supervisor act 
successfully the part of “the company,” 
if higher officers treat him as, distinctly, 
an “outsider” as far as management is 
concerned. An editorial herein relates the 
growing concern of industrial manage- 
ments with the inadequate attention so 
far given to these all-important top-ser- 
geants and subalterns: of industry—and 
suggests that similar self-analysis by rail- 
way managements with their progress in 
this sphere might prove productive. 
) 


POST-WAR PASSENGERS: Those 
who are inclined to be pessimistic about 
the railroads’ post-war prospects for pas- 
senger traffic are, perhaps, overlooking the 
probability that the travel: market in that 
period will, likely, be far bigger than it 
has ever been before. Automobiles and 
planes can claim a huge volume of busi- 
ness, and there will still remain a large 
volume of traffic potential to the railroads, 
if they will cater to it with attractive serv- 
ice and prices. Max Goodsill of the 
Northern Pacific—who has written in- 
telligently, hopefully, and constructively 
on this subject before in these pages—has 
another provocative and helpful contribu- 
tion on this important topic in this issue. 
He believes the railways have learned 
some things about this class of business 
during the war, which they can profitably 
apply in peace time. 

3 
HIGH SCHOOL TRACKMEN: Ex- 
perience of railroads with high school boys 
on track work has been sufficiently varie- 
gated to suggest that there are some meth- 
ods for dealing with this type of labor 
which are considerably more successful 
than other methods; or than no methods 
at all. Leaving the job up to local super- 
visors has not been found a satisfactory 
practice. This is a specialized class of 
labor, which requires specialized handling 
—of a kind which is discussed in an edi- 
torial herein. Particularly stressed is the 
desirability of extraordinary efforts to as- 
sure the safety of these boys—for humani- 
tarian and public relations, as well as utili- 
tarian, reasons. Intelligently dealt with, 
these lads can prove very helpful in 
mitigating the shortage of labor. 

*» 
FAVORS THE BARGES: The I. C. C. 
has ordered the railroads to afford the 
same storage-in-transit arrangements on 
rubber handled via barge and rail (at 
reduced rates) that they offer on this 
commodity moving all-rail. It is as if a 
restaurant operator were required to serve 
as big a cut of pie with the 45-cent plate 
lunch as he does with his $1 dinner. 





SEASONED VETERANS 
FOR THE POST-WAR ERA 


Today on the Grea 
Northern, GM Diesel 
Locomotives like this are 
hauling heavy war loads 
through “The Great West.” 
On one mountain operation, 
consisting chiefly of movement 
of metal vital to victory, the 
utilization of GM Freight 
Diesels showed an increase 
of 50% in tonnage capacity. 
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Here Currier and Ives, the famous portrayers of American life of the past century, depict one of the great eras of rail- 
roading—the achievement of rail transportation from East to West—-the opening up of new lands and unexplored resources. 


HATEVER problems peace and the post-war era may bring to the railroads, 

one thing is certain. The super-efficiency with which they have handled the largest 
volume of traffic in all time, assures their ability to meet successfully the many new 
conditions which are certain to appear after the war... This is particularly true of 
those railroads operating General Motors Diesel Road Locomotives. Conceived in peace 
time, they are now seasoned veterans, having proved their ability to provide — greater 
tonnage-hauling capacity — faster schedules — reduction in train miles as much as 50 
percent — higher availability — less wear and tear on track and bridge structures — 


lower operating costs — increased revenues. (;ENERAL 
LOCO 





* KEEP AMERICA STRONG — BUY MORE WAR BONDS * 
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Business Attacks on Private Enterprise 


There is amazing inconsistency in policies being promoted by 
many business men who pretend to favor a return to private enter- 
prise. An example is afforded by aviation interests that predict they 
will take much passenger, express and freight business from the Pull-. 
man Company, the Express Agency and the railways. They demand 
that “private enterprise” shall be allowed to provide all transport by 
air. But they also demand that carriers by air shall be subsidized by 
being paid more by the government for carrying mail than the mail 
they carry earns for the government, and by being provided with air- 
ports, lighting of their ways, and other facilities by federal and local 
governments. The second demand is wholly inconsistent with the 
first. For any industry that receives government financial aid is to 
that extent not a private enterprise; and it is contrary to every prin- 
ciple of private enterprise for any industry to seek and use govern- 
ment aid to help it take businss from. competing industries that ask 
and receive no government aid. 


Congress a short time ago put an end to the National Resources 
Planning Board, the reason for its extinction being the desire of the 
legislators to forestall federal socialization of the economy by New 
Deal professors and “big government” bureaucrats. But the follow- 
ing recently appeared in the Kansas City Star: 


An organization has been formed to make postwar planning state- 
wide in Missouri. Its objective is to prepare smaller communities so 
they can share in federal public works grants which may come with a 
rush when peace is declared. The organization, the Citizens’ Postwar 
Construction Council, is headed by Forrest T. Brown, district sales 
manager here for the Lehigh Portland Cement Company... . 


He (Mr. Brown) believes that with the end of the war there would 
be a tremendous public works program to replace job losses in war 
industries. Speed in initiating them would be the first necessity, he 
said, and communities not prepared would be left out of the spending 
benefits. The council plans to work with city governments and cham- 
bers of commerce. [Italics supplied by us] 


Such evidence as the foregoing shows that the socialistic pro- 
gram of the Government’s Planning Board is being vigorously pro- 
moted by business interests that condemned its program, but that 
regard with cupidity federal “spending benefits”, both national and 
local. 


Why should business men advocate “free enterprise”, and yet sup- 
port a government planned and spending economy by displaying such 
lack of faith that enough private employment can and will be pro- 
vided? Private enterprise for a long time in this country afforded 
jobs for everybody who wanted to work. The influence which would 
most effectively prevent it from doing so in future would be just 
such political discouragement as many business men are promoting— 
over-taxation, the threat or actuality of government competition, 
or restrictive regulation. Given a fair hope of profit, there is no 
known limit to the volume of activity which business men will under- 
take—consequently, no limit to the number of jobs they will provide. 


If private business, under such political oppression as it already 
has had, cannot provide full employment for the entire working force 
after the war, certainly it will become less able to do so if it has to as- 
sume the added burden of taxes to finance a “tremendous public works 
program.” For business men to rely on, and even demand, that public 
spending provide a large share of postwar employment is to take a 
defeatist position and to demand Joading of private enterprise with 














the very handicaps which would restrict and de- 
stroy its employing power. 

Too many business men who are ballyhooing for 
private enterprise are trying to eat their cake and 
keep it by seeking the benefits of private enter- 
prise and at the same time seeking for their own 
industries benefits of government spending which 
would be inimical to other industries—especially 
the railroads. State and local public works financed 
with federal taxes look good to myopic interests in 
the “benefited” communities, who refuse to see 
that socialization of the economy can come just 
as surely from the proliferation of locally-in- 
stigated projects as if plotted by bureaucrats in 
Washington, 

There is no real difference between New Deal- 
ers who say “we must preserve the advantages 
of private enterprise” and at the same time advocate 
government regimentation and spending, and 
business men who condemn as socialistic the poli- 
cies of the National Resources Planning Board 
and at the same time advocate wholesale govern- 
ment spending that they believe will benefit their 
own communities or industries. 


Safety for School-Boy Labor 


Several roads are finding high school boys an ef- 
fective aid to their seriously depleted maintenance of 
way forces this summer. As might be expected, the 
degree of success attained in recruiting these boys 
varies widely as between roads. Some have left the 
matter in the hands of their roadmasters or other local 
supervisory officers, with the result that they have at- 
tained little or no success. Others have recognized 
more fully the possibilities of this source of labor 
and have developed methods designed specifically to 
meet the need. No road has been more successful in 
this than the Milwaukee, whose experience was reported 
in the Railway Age of August 14. 

At the inception of its plan, this road recognized 
that it would be necessary to devise special measures 
to meet the interests and needs of the boys if the plan 
was to succeed. The employment of their athletic 
coach or high school principal to aid in supervising the 


boys, grouping them in gangs by themselves and the 


revision of the menus in the boarding camps, were all 
factors contributing to success. 

Especially important has been the training of the 
boys in safe practices of work. The procedure has 
varied from that followed in gangs of more mature and 
experienced men, and it is therefore particularly grati- 
fying that the road has had fewer reportable injuries 
among the more than 1,300 boys now employed than 
in other gangs engaged in similar work. Such a record 
is a tribute to the thoroughness with which the new 
conditions growing out of the employment of these 
boys in track maintenance work have been met. Among 
the nine members of a track gang killed on another 
mid-western road a few days ago when struck by a 
fast passenger train while surfacing track with me- 
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chanical tampers, four were boys under 18 years of 
age. Every accident of this kind indicates a failure 
in supervision somewhere, and, where boys are in- 
volved, is to be doubly deplored. 

Boys of high school age comprise a large latent 
reservoir of labor. Their employment on the railroads 
during the summer vacations and on week-ends can go 
far to alleviate the shortage of labor that is now so 
widespread and acute, and the interest that is aroused 
in railway work can benefit the railways in future. 
But the railways should realize that, if they are to attain 
the greatest success in this effort, they must revise 
many of their long established practices. 


Speeding Up Production 


To produce effectively a machine composed of iron, 
steel and brass requires a reasonable amount of care 
and attention. It must be well lubricated; worn parts 
must be adjusted or replaced; the cutting tools must 
be kept accurately shaped for the particular job in 
hand, and their edges must be keen and sharp. If 
such careful attention is necessary for the successful 
functioning of a mechanical device, how much more 
true is it of the human factor which operates and con- 
trols the machine, or of the supervisor who has charge 
of the direction of both men and machines? Human 
beings’ are temperamental. They are sensitive. No 
two of them are alike as to disposition or personality. 
They react differently to the same treatment. Here, 
indeed, is a complicated and involved problem in the 
field of production. 

Machine tools and mechanical equipment are being 
worked at relatively low efficiency in some places be- 
cause of the lack of proper attention and upkeep. The 
output of many workers is also too low because of the 
lack of tact and skill in dealing with them and directing 
their movements. These facts, not always quite so 
evident under normal conditions, are becoming more 
and more patent as the manpower situation becomes 
more and more acute. We must make better use of 
the men and machines at our disposal. Real and sub- 
stantial progress is being made in that direction on 
many railroads. Several of them are taking advantage 
of the programs of the Training Within Industry Com- 
mittee of the War Manpower Commission. In a broad 
way, the purpose of this training is to coach the fore- 
men or leaders on how to teach a worker to do a job; 
how to handle questions, objections or grievances ; how 
to encourage and maintain enthusiasm; and how to 
teach the worker to do the job safely. 

As top management has become interested in and 
approved of the application of the programs of the 
Training Within Industry Committee, it has also be 
gun to recognize more fully the place of the foreman 
and supervision in the organization. The statement 
was recently made at the Silver Bay Industrial Con 
ference that the foreman was the right arm of top mat- 
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agement. Management, however, has not always given 
evidence of its belief in this important truth and has 
done little to dramatize the position of the foreman 
or supervisor. Quite to the contrary, it has frequently 
sadly overlooked the strategic importance of this group. 
Certainly these men, who are the direct representatives 
of management in dealing with the workers, should en- 
joy the full confidence and good will of the higher ex- 
ecutives. While this may seem to be axiomatic, it 
is to be feared that its importance is often lost sight 
of, and that too many foremen and supervisors, on rail- 
roads as in industry, do not have a sense of being 
an intimate part of the management group. 


Protecting Buried Structures 


Corrosion or rusting, a result of electrolytic action, 
may be caused by differences within a base metal sub- 
jected to an electrolyte, by contact of dissimilar ma- 
terials thereby creating a potential difference, or by 
flow of electric current from a metal. Buried struc- 
tures present the greatest problem. Steel will erode, 
brass may lose its zinc and become porous copper, and 
in some soils cast iron pipe will lose its iron until, 
although retaining its original form, it becomes a 
carbonaceous substance that will shatter under a light 
blow of a hammer. Under the present condition of 
material scarcity, the protection of buried structures 
becomes increasingly important. Buried pipe and con- 
duits represent the bulk of the material needing pro- 
tection. To some extent this can be done by paint, 
by wrapping, by laying in non-ferrous ducts or in sand. 

In most cases the corrosion is slow and does not 
present an immediate or pressing problem. Its most 
irritating and frequently expensive result is leaks in 
buried pipe lines. The expense is caused by loss of 
water (leaks may exist for a long time without being 
discovered), and by the difficulty in finding the leaks 
even when they are known to exist. If the operator 
is satisfied by finding and fixing the leaks, he can get 
much help from a leak finder. This is an instrument 
consisting of a microphone and an audio amplifier, 
similar to but more sensitive than that used by a radio 
receiving set. It also includes an instrument showing 
the intensity of signals received. Armed with this in- 
sttument, a man can quickly locate leaks which evade 
detection by any other means. 

For more permanent protection, or for the protec- 
tion of some specific spot in which there is recurrent 
trouble, cathodic protection can be used. This con- 
‘ists of applying a negative electrical potential of suf- 
ficient intensity to prevent the flow of current away 
from the buried structure. The potential applied must 
have the correct value within rather narrow limits, 
and since this is effected by the nature of the soil and 
other local conditions, some means of determining this 
Value is required. Work done recently by the National 

Ureau of Standards has resulted in developing a 
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measuring device to insure effective protection. It can 
be made for a material cost of about ninety dollars. 
A great deal more work must be done before the 
method can be easily applied under all conditions and 
before the method is fully understood, but there are 
trouble spots which may be disposed of by application 
of this method. Further experimentation: with cathodic 
protection should benefit the railroads. 


Too Many Rail Sections _ 


It was once a common practice for a new chief en- 
gineer to discard many of the existing standards and 
to issue new ones that were more in conformity with 
his ideas. There was seldom anything personal in this 
action; it was merely one of the indications of the in- 
dividualism of the period. Usually rail was given first 
attention, and this was a period of great activity in 
rail design, with sections changed with bewildering 
frequency. The net result was that the railways were 
burdened with a multiplicity of rail sections which, for 
economic reasons, they could not discard. 

While practically all of these older sections, and 
many of those of later date, are now obsolete, so far 
as use in replacement is concerned, there still remain 
not far from 400 different sections in main tracks of 
Class I roads, and many of the roads have made it a 
practice to order new rail of these older sections for 
the manufacture of frogs and switches. Obviously, 
the tonnage requirements for these rollings are small. 

Recently, there has been marked standardization in 
rail design and the number of sections currently in use 
for replacement has dwindled to a relatively few. Yet 
a recent investigation disclosed that the rail mills are 
still maintaining rolls for 61 sections, some of which 
have not been rolled for several years while others have 
been used for almost negligible quantities, although the 
requirements for frogs and switches for a few of the 
others, that are no longer used for replacement, such 
as the 130-lb. sections, run into sizeable tonnage. 

As is shown on a following page, growing out of 
this survey, a committee was formed to ascertain 
whether some of these sections could be eliminated for 
the “duration”, and by voluntary consent the roads 
have agreed to eliminate 25 sections during this period, 
and to limit the rollings of 27 other sections to one or 
two mills each. It is an economic waste at any time, 
and an unpardonable one now, to ask a mill to set up 
and dismantle a set of rolls for a small rolling. In fact, 
within the last two years one order was filled for 6 
tons, and a number of others for less than 50 tons. In 
general, where the requirements are no greater than 
this, it should not be difficult to develop some alternative 
to the use of this small amount of rail. 

In addition to the desirability of reducing the de- 
mands on the mills during the war, there will be a 
real advantage in the permanent elimination of many of 
the sections under scrutiny. 
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The Rio Grande Has Built a Good Railroad 





Rio Grande Carries a Heavy Load 


Shows large increases in transcontinental freight and passenger 
traffic, while tonnage originating locally makes record rise 


handled 105 per cent more freight traffic and 61 

per cent more passenger traffic than in 1929. This 
was accomplished with an ownership of 9.4 per cent few- 
er freight cars, 29.4 per cent fewer passenger cars and 
a reduction of 0.6 per cent in locomotive tractive power 
owned. Many things contributed to this showing, but 
one of the prime reasons was the production of 111 per 
cent more freight gross ton-miles per unit of tractive 
effort in 1942 than in 1929. Another prime cause was 
the program of improvements, amounting practically to 
rebuilding the railroad, which occurred during the in- 
terim. 

The reasons for the large increase in traffic are that 
the Rio Grande forms an important sector of one of the 
two central transcontinental routes and, in addition, traf- 
fic originating locally has maintained a sharp upward 
trend. Not only have the coal and other mines along 
the railway been working to capacity, but war plants 
located on the line have required vast quantities of con- 
struction materials in building and, now that they are in 
production, they supply continuing inbound and out- 
bound movements of war materials and supplies. 

The Rio Grande, in handling these spectacular in- 
creases in traffic, has rendered a valuable service to the 
country in supplying additional traffic capacity on the 


D URING 1942, the Denver & Rio Grande Western 
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transcontinental routes, where such capacity is badly 
needed. Delays and operating difficulties have occurred 
on the Rio Grande as on other transcontinental railways 
in these days of tremendous transportation demands, but 
the foresight of the management in spending millions of 
dollars to improve the property is bringing its reward 
now, not only to the railway, but in the furthering of the 
war effort through the provision of vital additional traffic 
capacity. 

In 1942, the Rio Grande showed an increase of 136 
per cent in passengers handled, as compared with 1941, 


——————— 





Table 1. Passenger Statistics Year 1942 


Year 1942 Year 1941 Increase % Increase 
Train-miles ........ 2,524,610 2,084,930 439,680 21.09 
Catmsles x oa) c sce 20,976,239 15,697,063 5,279,176 33.63 
Average cars per 
em eit ey. 8.3 7.5 0.8 10.66 
Passengers handled.. 851,015 360,069 490,946 136.35 
Passengers handled one 
Se sae 317,374,478 118,082,716 199,291,762 168.77 
a 





and an increase of 169 per cent in passengers handled 
one mile. This huge increase.was handled with an IF 
crease of only 21 per cent in passenger train-miles. The 
statistics are shown in Table 1. 
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Even this, however, does not tell the complete story. 
The full effect of enlarged Army personnel and travel 
restrictions by highway was not felt on the Rio Grande 
until about September 1, 1942. During the last four 
months of the year, therefore, the comparative increases 
were even more spectacular, having been 243 per cent in 
passengers handled and 277 per cent in passengers han- 
dled one mile. This increase was handled with only 21 
per cent more train-miles. The complete statistics for 
the last four months are shown in Table 2. It will be 
noted that the passenger volume in the last four months 
of 1942 represents just over 50 per cent of the total vol- 
ume for the year. 





Table 2. Passenger Statistics 
Sept. to Dec. 1942 
Last 4 Months Last 4 Months 


1942 1941 Increase % Increase 
Tesin-miles) . ob 0c.ce- 877,331 727,541 149,790 20.59 
Gar-Miles ...ccsccccs 8,337,600 5,312,118 3,025,482 56.95 


Average cars per 
MONS ..conwecneee 9.5 aaa 2.0 26.67 


Passengers handled . 431,038 125,595 305,443 243.20 
Passengers handled one 
ME cosscacqee ves 160,725,410 42,679,624 118,045,786 276.59 





In normal years, the Rio Grande depends largely on 
summer tourist travel for passenger volume and this has 
resulted in relatively high travel peaks during the sum- 





Table 3. Passenger Traffic Comparison 





Passengers Handled Passenger-Miles 
ay he ~ S 
c eS 3 =“ 
1942 1939 1942 1939 
June, July, Aug. & Sept. 294,763 158,449 113,515,010 52,216,760 
Entire year ......sseeee 851,015 333,898 317,374,478 101,113,103 
Per cent of year’s total 
in summer months .... 34.50 47.47 35.77 51.64 





mer months. The abrupt change that wartime travel 
habits have made in this situation is clearly depicted in 
Table 3, in which 1939 was selected for comparison as 
being the last year unaffected by troop movements or 
other wartime distortions of normal traffic trends. 

The Rio Grande handles approximately 10 per cent 
of the country’s transcontinental traffic and, when it is 
considered that normally only 7 per cent of the total ex- 
port is handled via Pacific Coast ports, as compared with 
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Diesel-Electric Road Freight Engines Aid in Handling Rush Business 


more than 30 per cent at present, the reason for the 
traffic increases is plain. While, of course, not all traffic 
received from connections is transcontinental traffic, this 
type of tonnage was accountable for much of the increase 
of between 40 and 50 per cent in interline traffic on the 
Rio Grande. 

Local traffic is also showing large increases, which will 
approximate 3,000,000 tons more this year than last, 
when a 16 per cent increase in cars loaded on line was 
shown over 1941. This increase alone will amount to 
about one-half of the total traffic originating on line in 
1941. The increase includes a very large movement of 
coal, coke alunite and limerock. In addition, the Rio 
Grande is handling approximately 45,000 tons of iron ore 
monthly from connecting carriers to points on its own 
lines. This great increase in the company’s local busi- 
ness is brought about by the location of numerous mili- 
tary establishments and war production plants in the 
territory served by the Rio Grande. In addition, the 
numerous mines along the line are producing a wide 
variety of strategic ores in larger quantities than ever 
before. 


D. & R. G. W. Well Prepared for War Job 


The outbreak of war did not find the Rio Grande un- 
prepared for the demands which were subsequently to 
be thrown upon it. All told, between November 1, 1935 
(when the Rio Grande entered its present trusteeship), 
and December 31, 1941, a total of 30 million dollars was 
expended for additions and betterments. Specifically 
between November 1, 1935, to December 31, 1941, a to- 
tal of 1,422 bridges have been repaired, built, or rebuilt, 
while 144 have been eliminated by filling or providing 
modern metal culverts. In addition, 210 have been 
eliminated on the D. & R. G. W.-D. & S. L. joint line. 
In the field of rail renewals the Rio Grande has foilowed 
a yearly rail laying program involving an average cash 
outlay of approximately a million dollars a year. Dur- 
ing this six-year period a total of 683.1 miles of rail were 
relaid (359.7 miles with new rail) at a cost of $5,548,716. 
In addition, 2,431,955 crossties were replaced at a cost 
approximating $3,514,000. 

During this same period the Rio Grande added to and 
improved its power and equipment just as rapidly as con- 
ditions permitted. In this connection the company pur- 
chased a total of 20 new heavy-duty steam locomotives, 
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3 5,400 h.p. Diesel-electric freight locomotives, 15 new 
Diesel-electric switching locomotives, 1,900 new box cars, 
100 auto-box cars, 100 combination ballast and coal cars, 
and 50 steel gondola cars. In addition to this, 300 stock 
cars, 10 flat cars, 30 cabooses, and 4 caboose drovers 
were constructed ; 78 auto cars were rebuilt ; and 60 units 
of passenger equipment were modernized in the com- 
pany’s own shops ata total cost of $1,636,671. 

This new and rehabilitated equipment has contributed 
to a more stabilized and efficient shopping program. This 
company’s ability to meet the increasing demands of the 
present war effort has necessarily been furthered by the 
$727,000 expended since 1935 for more efficient and 
safer shop machinery and tools as well as its new mate- 
rials testing laboratory. 

Since the outbreak of the current war, the D. & R. G. 
W. has placed orders for six additional 5,400 h.p. Diesel- 
electric freight locomotives (delivery of first three just 
made) ; six 4-6-6-4 Mallet locomotives (97,350-lb. trac- 
tive effort—delivery of which just completed) ; ten 1,000 
h.p. Diesel-electric switching locomotives; 1,000 70-ton 
drop bottom gondolas, 450 50-ton flat bottom gondolas, 
and 50 70-ton drop end gondolas; 200 50-ton flat cars, 
100 stock cars (constructed at company shops) and 10 
cabooses (constructed in company shops). 


Better Performance and Equipment Utilization 


That. these efforts have borne fruit is evidenced by 
many facts. In the field of scheduled performance of the 
12,700 freight and passenger trains operated by the Rio 
Grande during the last year prior to the outbreak of 
hostilities, 11,648, or over 90 per cent, made schedule. 
Likewise, the Rio Grande freight train performance, as 
measured by gross ton-miles per train-hour and the aver- 
age speed of freight trains, has shown greater improve- 
ment, in recent years, than has the average Western 
District railroad. 

A general picture of this improved operation, as re- 
flected in performance, is given in Table 4. The results 
were accomplished by improvements in all departments 
of the company’s operations. As far as locomotive utili- 
zation is concerned, a drastic reduction was made in the 
time required to turn and service engines as the result 
of careful studies made of operating practices and by the 
installation of new enginehouse facilities, such as drop 
pits, direct steaming, modern boiler washing, etc. 
has resulted in a reduction of about 40 per cent in the 
time required to turn engines, as compared with 1929. 
By similar improvements in facilities and putting on sec- 
ond shifts in back shops, the time required to repair en- 
gines has been cut almost in half. 





Table 4. Improved Operations 


Percentage Increase 
pa 





—— 
1942 1941 1929 
ee Ee eee eee 10,901,249,000 37.5 93.0 
ek EEE, Sc sb vee a is Races Oe 5,054,946,000 48.9 104.7 
Gross tons per train ............+. 027 10.3 20.2 
G.T.M. per road freight locomotive- 

BRS ORS Or rca yee Oe 1,514 5.0 22.2 
Wameereeee 20> S cons sae ea 3s 5,378,309 24.6 60.5 
Locomotive-miles (road) ........... 7,199,076 30.9 57.9 
MAINT ocars nin b> wain'a sy ib bo kip 357,456 38.7 23.4 
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Efficient locomotive utilization has also been promoted 
by the prolongation of the service life of engine materials, 
through the efforts of the railway’s materials testing lab- 


oratory, by road operating checks and other means. 


Typical examples are the adoption of molybdenum stay- 
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bolts in the newer locomotives, which has practically 
eliminated delays to locomotives for staybolt replace- 
ments. The installation of track and flange oilers has 
increased the life of engine tires by as much as 10,000 
miles per locomotive per year. The use of magnaflux 
and other laboratory checks for the early detection of 
any flaws or inherent weaknesses in equipment of all 
kinds has reduced many types of costly operating delays, 
By the lengthening of locomotive runs and other operat- 
ing improvements, the Rio Grande has increased the 
average miles per day per locomotive by 71.2 per cent. 


The Traffic Flow 


Even though the number of train-miles has not shown 
anything like a commensurate increase, as compared to 
the increase in traffic, train movements have shown a 
marked increase. The Rio Grande uses the Denver & 
Salt Lake route via the Moffat tunnel, as well as its 
original route via Pueblo and Tennessee Pass and, to 
take care of emergencies, when either route is overbur- 
dened, traffic is detoured over the other. When this 
takes place, an arrangement can be worked out to effect 
relocation of power to its normal route in 12 to 24 hours. 

The accompanying traffic flow map indicates the aver- 
age number of trains operated during the all-time peak, 
between October 1 and October 10 last year. The 51 
eastbound “trains” operated daily from Soldier Summit, 
Utah, to Helper, include a considerable number f light 
helper engine movements down the hill 


How Efficiency Was Increased 


Numerous methods have been adopted to increase the 
efficiency of operations. The schedule structure has been 
completely revamped. Two new streamline passenger 
trains were taken entirely out of service when it became 
apparent that their operation was interfering unduly with 
the scheduling of freight trains. Constant study and re- 
search have resulted in removing interference, eliminating 
unnecessary stops, cutting out dead time, discontinuing 
the operation of relatively lightly loaded fast overnight 
merchandise trains and other schedule improvements to 
procure increased traffic capacity. 

The increased capacity of the long stretches of single- 
track main line has also been studied carefully. Many 
C. T. C. installations have been made and a continuing 
program of further installations is being carried out as 
rapidly as possible. New and longer passing tracks have 
been constructed in many places. Other operating im- 
provements include pooling of traffic with other railways 
at various points, regardless of competitive conditions. 
As a result of changes in yard layouts, switching facili- 
ties and operating practices, the Rio Grande is now han- 
dling 14.5 per cent more cars per switch engine-hour 
than in 1929. : 

The co-ordinated rail-highway operations have elimi- 
nated all slow local freight trains, with the result that 
miles per car per day have been increased. Well over 
100 per cent more freight is now being handled in stand- 
ard-gage merchandise cars on the Rio Grande than in 
1941. 

The adoption of multi-channel carrier telegraph and 
telephone equipment, the installation of a comprehensive 
network of teletypes and other improvements in the com 
munication system have greatly expedited operations. 
These improvements are marked in facilitating the bal- 
ancing of power, quicker turning of engines, more acctr 
rate forecasting of transportation demands, expediting 
yard office work, car tracing and in many other ways. 
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The location of war plants in the Rio Grande territory 
and the drafting of younger employees have created a 
serious manpower problem on the Rio Grande. The 
road has had in effect for some time a. comprehensive 
program for training and supervising train, engine, yard, 
station and mechanical department employees. In pur- 
suance of this program five additional assistant trainmas- 
ters have been appointed, while the supervision of loco- 
motive operation has been materially increased by the 
appointment of many additional road foremen. 

The Rio Grande has made much use of female em- 
ployees in all sorts of capacities. It was one of the first 
roads in the country to appoint a supervisor of women 
employees. This woman officer not only supervises the 
employment of women, but also makes continuing stud- 
ies as to new positions. that women may hold and the 
conditions under which they are required to work. 


The C. T. C. Installations 


The Rio Grande has been an advocate of C. T. C. in- 
stallations for increasing its capacity for some years and 
this policy has borne good fruit during the present emer- 
gency. Two installations on the west end of the line 
were made some years ago; the first, between Provo, 
Utah, and Midvale, involves 33 miles of single-track main 
line and the second, between Midvale and Roper, 6 miles, 
controls a double-track main line equipped for train oper- 
ation on either track in either direction. 

The longest installation, however, is on the Grand 
Junction division in Colorado. This comprises a total 
of 116 miles and was built at various periods, as follows: 


Miles Year Built 


Tennessee WO os ecXsba is saincku cuties pennes 7 1928 
Wend Junction—Midwest ........6ccccccccesccece 14 1937 
MG REO NG Cra ose oc yok cel uusic ca cakwawcecus 26 1941 
I ear och a ov ins Can een exis 9 1941 
Senn el Se Re een ema ma 60 1942 


When it is considered that the gross ton miles handled 
on the Grand Junction division increased from 360,000,- 


000 in 1937 to 442,000,000 in 1941, and to 583,000,000 . 


in 1942, the value of this C. T. C. installation will be 
readily apparent. Briefly, the proof of this is found in 
the fact that 30,660 train stops and 6,360 train-hours 
were saved in 1942 alone. Work is now in progress on 
7 further C. T. C. installation on the west end of the 
tand Junction division, between Agate, Utah, and 
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Traffic Flow Chart of the D. & R. G. W. 
During October Last Year 
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Helper, 127 miles. 
in 1943. 

The Rio Grande is maintained in such condition as to 
be able to stand the pounding of heavy tonnage and the 
rigors of the severe mountain climate and rainfall. No 
major construction projects have been undertaken in the 
last few years, as the railway was practically rebuilt in 
1924, 1925 and 1926. There are, however, constant pro- 
grams of curve reduction and of bridge and culvert re- 
newal. To insure the efficiency of bridge renewals, a 
core-drilling outfit is maintained on the railway to con- 
duct exploratory work at the bridge sites and discover 
what the piers and bridges rest on. 

The slag ballast used on all the main lines weighs about 
3,400 Ib. per yard and is obtained from precious metals 
slag dumps at Leadville, Colo., and’ Murray, Utah. The 
rail-laying program for 1942 involved the installation of 
42.1 miles of 115-lb. and 131-lb. rail. The complete pro- 
gram of 55.1 miles could not be carried out because of 
the inability to obtain the rail, but it is hoped that more 
heavy rail can be laid this year. 


This section will be completed late 


Increased Local Traffic 


One of the instances of how local traffic has grown on 
the Rio Grande is found in the operation of the Sunny- 
side branch, which taps a district of productive Utah 
coal mines. As late as 1940, the movement over this 
branch amounted to only 2,650 tons per day, while at 
present an average of 24,000 tons per day are being 
handled. This branch runs between Mounds, Utah, on 
the main line, and Sunnyside, connecting at Columbia 
Junction with the Carbon County, a line nine miles 
long, that serves other adjacent coal fields. 

The branch is laid with 85 Ib. rail in good condition. 
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of loaded traffic, except for about two miles of 0,7 per 
cent grade just before the main line is reached at Mounds, 
This grade, though short, was -a limiting factor that 
would interfere with the operations intended, so that it 
was cut down to 0.5 per cent, which does not hamper the 
necessarily heavy trains unduly. 

Northbound, in the direction of the mines, a 2.54 per 
cent grade about one mile long was encountered near 
Columbia Junction, which limited the number of empties 
that could be handled. 

By means of a line change, the ruling grade was re- 
duced to 1.74 per cent, and, as a result of these changes, 
the desired operation of three trains per day was rend- 
ered possible. 


However, as soon as the Rio Grande was warned of the 
impending traffic increase of over 900 per cent, joint 
engineering-operating studies were made to determine 
the most effective way to handle the situation. First, the 
operation of simple Mallet locomotives with 132,000 Ib. 
tractive effort was decided upon. It was then decided to 
rebuild the line to the extent necessary: that these Mal- 
lets could handle one-third the daily tonnage or about 
8,000 tons in one train and could also bring in one-third 
of the necessary daily supply of empties each trip, so that 
only three round trips a day would be necessary to serve 
the traffic. 

To accomplish this, several adjustments were neces- 
sary. The line was generally downgrade in the direction 











Railroads Vital in a Theater of War 
By Mark S. Watson 


Military Correspondent, Baltimore Sun 


Algiers, Aug. 9 (By Cable).—The steadiest and most 
efficient means of transporting great quantities of goods 
across country is still the railroad, in a war theater as well 
as across America. 

It is still the sailor’s job to lay down his cargo on the side 
of the ocean where a military railway can pick it up, and 
it still is the job of the army’s combat troops to provide 
enough protection from enemy attacks to permit trains to 
operate. But the soldier railroader does the rest. 

Here in the North Africa theater, this all-important link 
in the chain which moves American munitions all the way 
from the factory to the front line is taken care of by the 
Military Railway Service, which is part of the Transporta- 
tion Corps, which, in turn, is part of the Army Service 
Forces. 

That sounds pretty military, and indeed it is, but to an 
even greater extent than in our new army as a whole, the 
Military Railway Service is composed of civilians trans- 
planted to the army for the duration only. In this case, 
transplanting is not of individuals alone but of whole organ- 
izations picked up as complete going, operating units, taken 
bodily out of the great organizations of the Baltimore & 
Ohio, the Pennsylvania and a host of other American car- 
riers. 

Their boss in North Africa is himself a veteran railroad 
man, now a brigadier general. His title is Director General 
of Military Railway Service, but he runs his job here al- 
most exactly as, in normal times, he runs his own railroad at 
home. And that is not surprising because he and his col- 
leagues in the Association of American Railroads had a 
great deal to do with bringing about this organizational set- 
up which he is running for our army in Africa. 

It is four years since the army agreed to the professional 
recommendation for railroad organizations in war theaters, 
and almost as long since the nation’s big roads, complying 
with that still inactive program, agreed to cooperate at a 
moment’s notice if war should come. 

Under that plan, the whole railway system in such a war 
zone as this was conceived to be just like any other big 
railroad. Its headquarters would be run by a man who 
knew how to run any big railway well—like the operating 
vice-president of an important trunk line. 

The several areas would be run just like so many re- 
gional divisions of a typical American railroad, save that 
the divisional superintendent would, in this case, be ad- 
dressed as lieutenant colonel, and his assistant superinten- 
dent, his traffic and transportation chiefs, his master me- 
chanic, his trainmaster, etc., would each have appropriate 
military rank. : 

Operating battalions and shop battalions of standard army 
type would be created, but their size and functions would be 
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determined by what America’s expert railroaders had found 
suitable for corresponding units in their own peacetime or- 
ganizations at home. 

That is what one finds here in North Africa today, with 
the director general and his whole organization proving 
that, in military railroading, as elsewhere, it is well-trained 
personnel, accustomed by long practice to work as a team, 
that is needed for any kind of operation. 

Now that midsummer is here, and the fighting has moved 
across the Mediterranean, the job in this immediate area is 
less difficult and less perilous than it was last winter when 
this critically essential railroad along the coast was still in 
jeopardy of enemy attacks, here and there. Repair work on 
tracks, and especially on bridges, was enormous. 

Now it has been greatly reduced because the French 
roads were well designed for their purpose and well built 
at the start. There has been need for American repair ma- 
terials and for American locomotives and cars to replace the 
war’s casualties. All this equipment has come along about 
as rapidly as the war’s collossal needs permitted and has 
been put into service swiftly. Much-of it is lightweight be- 
cause of the production demands. at home, but certainly it is 
rugged enough to outlast this war. 

To conserve shipping space, much of it has come in 
knocked-down form to be assembled in shops here in Africa. 

Mechanics have had to reshape standard cars for special 
uses such as mail cars and refrigerator cars, utilizing cork 
which, one may note, is extremely plentiful here despite the 
shortage at home. 

Men have done the work as calmly and capably as though 
they. were in their home-town shops, working under the di- 
rection of their home-town bosses which, in fact, they usu- 
ally are, thanks to the thorough-going efficiency with which 
our several major railroads organized their battalions for 
transplanting into the army service. 

As the western Mediterranean is cleared of the enemy 
and opened more and more to our sea traffic, of course, an 
increasing number of cargoes which once had to be unloaded 
and brought the rest of the way by rail will be carried on 
toward the east by ships. ; 

On the other hand, there is an immensely larger total to 
be moved and, even if certain local military shipments fall 
off somewhat as the war moves northward, it is likely that 
the North Africa civilian traffic, long barred from the over- 
burdened railroad, will resume rapidly, particularily now 
that the crops must be moved from fertile Algerian fields. 

Certainly our new Military Railway Service has not yet 
had time to relax. On the contrary, it looks forward to 
moving bodily into the next theater of war, wherever that 
may he and whenever General Eisenhower gives the 
signal. \ 
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Pullman-Standard Now Building 
4,000 Hopper Cars 


A.A.R. emergency composite hopper design is closely 
followed in cars ordered by five roads—About 21 
tons of metal per car saved over all-steel hoppers 


fifty-ton composite hopper cars, closely following 

the Association of American Railroads emerg- 
ency design, is now under way at the various plants of 
the Pullman-Standard Car Manufacturing Company 
and it is anticipated that these cars will be completed and 
made available for service within the next two or three 
months. .Five railroads participated in the orders for 
this new equipment which were duly approved by the 
Office of Defense Transportation and authorized by the 
War Production Board earlier in the year. A _ break- 
down of the total order is as follows: 1,450 cars for the 
Southern, built at the Bessemer, Ala., plant; 100 cars 
for the Central of Georgia—Bessemer plant; 200 cars 
for the Santa Fe—Michigan City, Ind., plant; 1,250 
cars for the Chesapeake & Ohio—750 at Michigan City 
and 500 at the Butler, Pa., plant; 1,000 cars for the 
Louisville & Nashville—Bessemer plant. 

The new cars are designed primarily for coal service, 
but will also be used for hauling slag, crushed stone and 
similar heavy bulk materials. For this type of equip- 
ment, railroads usually specify’ copper-bearing steel 
which is not available for freight-car construction during 
the present emergency. Ordinary low-carbon steel 


| PROGRAM calling for the construction of 4,000 


plates, shapes and castings are therefore used, the steel 
car structures being fabricated for the most part by 
riveting, except the center sill which is formed in the 
usual manner by a longitudinal electric weld connecting 
two standard Z-sections. 

A comparison of the general dimensions and weights 
of one of the new 50-ton composite gondolas with an 
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Inside of the 50-Ton Hopper 


equivalent car built entirely of steel for the Illinois Cen- 
tral in 1941 is given in one of the tables and two side 
views show the differences in appearance and construc- 
tion. Referring to the table, it will be seen that the 
reduced inside width of 934 in. is a major factor in 
reducing the capacity 175 cu. ft., either level full or with 
a 10-in. average heap, which is a reduction of about 
7 per cent. The composite car is also 5,800 Ib. lighter. 

The impelling reason for specifying composite wood 








One of the 50-Ton Composite Hoppers Built for the Santa Fe by Pullman-Standard 
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and steel construction in building these hopper cars was 
to save as much as possible of the steel so urgently 
needed for other war purposes. The 50-ton composite 
car, described in this article, requires about 5,050 Ib. 
less steel than equivalent all-steel car, but utilizes 
1,590 board ft. of lumber which is not needed in the all- 
steel car. However, in designing the A.A.R. composite 
car, the A.A.R. Car Construction committee and the 
American Railway Car Institute committee made pro- 
vision for the removal of wood side planks and end floor 
slope sheets and the application of steel sheets for these 
parts sometime in the future, if desired. Also, in the de- 
sign of these cars, the steel hopper arrangement has been 
kept as close as possible to standard so that the A.A.R. 
standard hopper door can be used on the cars either 
while composite or if converted to all-steel construction. 


Kinds of Wood Used 


The grade of lumber used in the composite car de- 
pends upon the section of the country in which the cars 
are built and also depends, as the situation exists today, 
on the availability of different grades of lumber. Some 
of the cars are being built with B & Better fir siding 
and B & Better Southern pine flooring when obtainable, 
but in some cases it is necessary, in order to obtain the 
lumber, to use Southern pine or fir of the next lower 
grade. 
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General Dimensions of 50-Ton Composite Hopper Car Com. 
pared with Those of an Equivalent All-Steel Car 


Southern I. C. all-stee} 
composite car built 
car in 1941 
Endide MiMi; bbs Sais ceie a rice Kae Nee w ee oes 33—0 Kae 
Frisia SGU, fete 55h oki Bono 0 swe okies occ tie 9—6% 10—4 
Height from top of rail to top of side plate, ft.-in. 10—8 10—8 
Cubic capacity, level full, cu. ft. ............. 3970 2,145 
Cubic capacity, 10-in., heap, cut. ft. .......... 2,233 2,408 
Eight weight, 1b. 0 .- -ccssiss owas sis es eee sinc o'e 39,700 45,500 





Construction Features 


As shown in the illustration, the sides of the 50-ton 
composite hopper car are of wood construction, also the 
flooring from the end of the car down to the beginning 
of the hopper bottom which is of steel. The first design 
prepared by the A. A. R. and the A. R. C. I. at the re- 
quest of the W. P. B. had a wood floor extending from 
the end of the car down to the hopper door. However, 
a revision approved by the W. P. B. was finally obtained 
specifying steel bottoms for the hoppers. 

While the new composite cars closely follow the de- 
sign of the A. A. R. 50-ton emergency car, there are 
variations in a number of minor details. The most im- 
portant of these is the use of an I-beam section for body 
bolsters instead of a built-up design using rolled plates 
as in the all-steel car design. The main reason for this 
difference in bolster construction is that, at the time the 
car was designed, the steel plate situation was tight and 
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Comparative Views of the Composite Hopper and (above) an Equivalent All-Steel Car Built in 1941 
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End View of One of the 50-Ton Composite Hoppers Built 
for the Southern 


the W. P. B. requested the elimination of as many steel 
plates as possible and the use of rolled sections instead. 
As a matter of fact the inclusion of I-beam sections for 
the body bolsters also cuts down the steel tonnage re- 
quired. 

Except for the center post, the body frame of these 
cars consists of pressed-steel side posts and braces, the 
former of °4-in. and the latter of %4-in. material. The 
center post is of Z-bar and angle section and the inside 
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Partial List of Materials and Equipment on 50-Ton Composite 


Hopper Cars for the C. & O. and the Santa Fe 


AB brakes SURO 


Hand brakes ........ 
Brake beams ......... 


Brake-beam hangers. . 


Brake-beam safety 
1S ara 
Body brake levers .... 


Brake regulator ...... 


Side frames 


Journal bearings 
/Ournal-box lids 


Dust guards 


Couplers 


Draft gears 


Hopper-door joeks  . -.. T 


Defect-card holder ... 


Lock and speed nuts. 


C. & O. Hoppers 


Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp. 

Standard Forgings Co. 

Griffin Wheel Company 

ch neces Car Mfg. 
0. 

Westinghouse Air Brake 


oO. 

Ajax Hand Brake Co. 

American Steel Foundries 

Chicago Railway Equip- 
ment Co. 


. Schaefer Equipment Co. 


Chicago Railway Equip- 
ment Co. 

heaeeentont Car Mfg. 
O. 


None 


. American Steel Foundries 


Buckeye Steel Castings Co. 

Scullin Steel Co. 

The Symington-Gould 
Corporation 

Magnus Metal Corp. 

Motor Wheel Corporation 


. Consolidated Equipment 


/O. 
Buckeye Steel Castings Co. 
McConway & Torley Corp. 
National Malleable and 
Steel Castings Co. 
Symington-Gould Corp. 
Cardwell Westinghouse Co. 
National Malleable and 
Steel Castings Co. 
Peerless Mfg. Co. 
he Wine Railway Appli- 


ance Co. 
. Motor Wheel Corporation 


z ae. Apiaiiticet Lock Nut 


oO. 
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Santa Fe Hoppers 
Bethlehem Steel Co. 


Bethlehem Steel Co. 


Westinghouse Air 
Brake Co. 


Ajax Hand Brake Co. 


Chicago Railway 
Equipment Co. 


Schaefer Equipment 
0. 

Chicago Railway 
Equipment Co. 

Schaefer Equipment 


0. 
Royal Railway 


Improvement Corp. 


American Steel 
Foundries 


Magnus Metal Corp. 


Asco Box ‘Li 
Company, Chicago 

Portable Plating & 
Equipment Co. 

Symington-Gould 
Corp. 


National Malleable 
and Steel Castings 
0. 


The Wine Railway 
Appliance Co. 

Apex Railway 
Products Co. 


Lewis Bolt & Nut Co. 


MacLean-Fogg Lock 
Nut Co. 


side braces, which are riveted at the bottom between the 
transverse hopper slope sheets, are riveted at the sides 
between these two sections. The side members are riv- 
eted to top and bottom chords of 44-in. plate, 12 in. and 
13 in. wide, respectively. The top plate is flanged to 
slope inward toward the top and to it is secured a 5-in. 
bulb-angle rail. The hopper sheets are of 4-in. plate. 

Specialties used on these cars are specified by the 
individual railroads in accordance with their respective 
standards with the exception that the W. P. B. has in- 
sisted upon using specialties on hand throughout the 
country previously manufactured for cars frozen by 
government order. Specialties used on the Santa Fe 
and the C. & O. hoppers are shown in an accompany- 
ing table. 


Propose Reduction 
in Active Rail Sections 


ORMED at the suggestion of the Office of Defense 
Fk Transportation to study the possibility of stand- 

ardizing rail sections, with the view to reducing 
the number of sections to be rolled to the minimum for 
the duration of the war, the committee which has had 
this matter under consideration, and which has been 
working in co-operation with the Association of Ameri- 
can Railroads, has recommended a sharp reduction in 
the number of sections to be included in current roll- 
ings, but it was also recommended that this reduction 
be accomplished through voluntary co-operation of the 
roads, rather than through arbitrary orders. 

The committee includes 16 representatives of the rail- 
ways, the manufacturers, the A. A. R., the WPB and 
ODT, with G. M. Magee, research engineer, A. A. R., 
permanent chairman. 

A survey of the rail sections rolled in 1940 and 1941, 
before the present limitations were placed on rail pro- 
duction, showed that 45 different sections were pur- 
chased by the railways during those years. It was also 
disclosed that the mills are maintaining rolls for 61 dif- 
ferent sections, ranging from 65 Ib. to 152 Ib. This 
survey also disclosed that while only one mill may be 
maintaining rolls for some of the older and nearly ob- 
solete sections, rolls are maintained at all of the mills 
for those sections for which there is a large demand. 
For this reason, more than 150 sets of rolls, not includ- 
ing duplicate sets and spares, are being maintained for 
the purpose of rolling these 61 sections as they are de- 
manded. 

Investigation showed that six sections were being 
ordered regularly for renewals, and that these sections 
represented the bulk of the rail produced in both 1940 
and 1941. On the other hand, no orders were placed 
in either year for 16 of the sections listed, and 6 others 
were not ordered in one or the other of these years, 
while the orders that were placed were for small ton- 
nages only,—in fact, in one case for only 6 tons. 

A study of the 61 sections for which rolls are being 
maintained indicated that there are 7 different sections 
for 85-Ib. rail in current use; that there are 8 sections 
weighing 90 Ib.; 11 sections of 100-Ib. rail; and that 
while there are 21 sections weighing more than 100 lb., 
three of these, the 112, the 127 and the 131-lb., account 
for the bulk of the rail rolled in this classification. 

With these facts in hand, the committee inquired of 

(Continued on page 347) 
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What About Post-War Passengers? 


More inter-railroad and inter-regional runs would bring 


greater equipment economy and improve service to public 


By Max Goodsill 
General Passenger Agent, Northern Pacific 


p. m., the equipment of the Fort Worth & Denver 
City’s Denver-Dallas passenger train No. 7 used 
to sit 23 hours in the yards, waiting for its following-day 
9:15 p. m. northbound schedule. Beginning March 21, 
1943, the idle cars and power of this train were intelli- 
gently put to work for 9 hours of their layover. Under 
the train name of the “West Texan,” a 296-mile round- 
trip swing, between Dallas and Wichita Falls, is made 
daily with heavy patronage both from men in uniform 
and civilians. As an ideal, if the management could find 
some place else to roll this same equipment, at a profit, 
for an additional, practical part of the remaining 14 idle 
hours, this would be a further step in the present spirit 
of railroading for maximum use of everything on wheels. 
While greater emphasis has been placed on increasing 
tonnage in freight cars, cutting idle time through prompt 
loading and unloading, and keeping such equipment on 
the go, the conservation of passenger equipment has by 
no -means been overlooked, and substantial progress is 
now evident on American railroads, showing necessitous 
fuller employment of all available cars. Looking over 
railroad yards today, observers do not find so many ex- 
pensive cars idle in the sun, eating up interest on invest- 
ment and accepting too small a share of their capacity 
for active service. Today there are numerous cases of 
Pullmans in night lines between metropolitan terminals, 
- which formerly laid 14 hours or more dead time before 
readiness for sleeping occupancy, being pressed into use 
for daylight round-trips, as parlor cars—sometimes as 
coaches. For example: Sleepers from New York and 
Philadelphia into Pittsburgh often make day round-trips 
to Cleveland, thereby reducing idle hours for such equip- 
ment tc a minimum. 


A FTER arrival in Dallas, Texas, each day at 10:10 


More Intensive Equipment Use 


The average serviceable freight car in 1942 performed 
a daily transportation service equivalent to moving 975 
tons of freight one mile; this was a better performance 
by 32 per cent than in 1940. I do not know of any 
records permitting exact comparison showing daily car 
miles and loads of all serviceable passenger cars, but 
the average passenger car carried 27 persons in 1942, 
which about doubled the 1940 loads. The average num- 
ber of passengers per train in 1942 was 108 per cent 
greater than in 1940, indicating real advance toward goal 
of maximum use of serviceable equipment. 

Present experience, of which the one cited on the 
F.W.&D.C. is significant, will be profitable to the rail 
carriers in their studies of how to meet challenges of the 
future. Moves the railroads can make to work their 
passenger cars more hours per day, more miles per day, 
even though this involves through operations over a 


number of systems, beyond single local lines where cars 
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happen to be owned, will contribute toward economies 
in investment and reduction of interest charges, maint- 
enance and terminal costs, and will make it more nearly 
possible for passenger services on the railroads of the 
future to more frequently approach the 74 per cent oper- 
ating ratio estimated for 1942 by the I.C.C.’s Bureau of 
Economics and Statistics. (Railway Age, May 15, 1943). 

It is only theory, of course, that such equipment as 
the F.W.&D.C.’s No. 7 can run in profitable and con- 
tinuous service, like a transcontinental Diesel, 24 hours 
a day, week in and week out. Practically, there are com- 
plications, including time required for maintenance, 
“where to go” to get the people who need trains, density 
and location of population, suitable operating hours to 
attract patronage, etc., but if a railroad studies the sub- 
ject of more efficient, more economical and fuller use of 
passenger cars and power, beginning by looking beyond 
its own “ends of line” and terminals, and including 
neighbors and connecting lines, in terms of intercarrier 
ownership and operation of certain equipment, there are 
surprising possibilities. 


Intercarrier Coach Service Will Help 


For many years, railroads have benefitted by through 
use of sleepers, pooled by Pullman. Other types of 
passenger-carrying cars have been largely owned by each 
line for its own territory, with investment in such equip- 
ment aimed toward adequate protection of maximum 
loads, in peak seasons of traffic. In months of minimum 
and average patronage, railroads have watched too much 
of this equipment grow old on sidetracks, depreciating 
expensively, getting quickly out of date, seldom worn 
down by round-the-clock, year-around running. It is just 
possible that, by starting with the sometimes-forgotten 
premise that consideration first should be given to the 
traveling public’s comfort and convenience in the matter 
of through, uninterrupted carriage, and, second, acknowl 
edging the good business practice of full and very active 
use of invested capital, the railroads might conceivably of- 
fer everr better passenger services than they have in the 
past by co-operating more closely one with the other, each 
spending less on fewer cars and engines needed for pass- 
enger trains, through the simple expedient of keeping 
the equipment acquired in the common interest, on the 
go, more hours, more miles per day. The extension of 
intercarrier passenger train operations is a most interest- 
ing study right now, interesting for money saving, and 
for improving transportation for the public. 

For each railroad to attempt to solve for itself, only. 
questions of less investment in passenger equipmett, 
with fuller and more economical use of it, will not be 
the best advantage of the railway industry as a_ whole. 
The roads have recognized that problems of this kind 
are national ones, and that they must unite in the As 
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sociation of American Railroads. The Association is 


studying ahead for all rail carriers, and it is recognized 


that alert, imaginative competitors will employ their 
advantages no less actively in the future than in the 
past. The railroads, defending their common interests, 
must work more closely together than ever before, so 
that ways may be open to assure profitable survival, 
and on a broad, national scale. This co-operation may 
well consider more intercarrier operations, in the light 
of what is done by rival forms of transport. For rail- 
road passenger services, there is such a thing, under 





How to Maintain Travel Volume 


There is less gloom among passenger men 
than, probably, many people may suspect at 
what the railroads’ post-war prospects for 
passenger traffic are likely to be. These men 
do not discount the keenness of the competi- 
tion which will have to be met from planes 
and highway vehicles. Nevertheless, they 
also believe (at least some of them do) that 
there are many things the railroads can do 
to provide a far more appealing service, both 
in convenience and price, than they offered 
before the war. Combine these customer- 
collecting improvements with what promises 
to be an enormous aggregate travel market— 
and competitors can take a lot of business 
and still leave a large volume of traffic which 
the railroads can continue to depend upon, 
if they go after it with appropriate vigor and 
resourcefulness. 

The author of this article is one of the 
passenger men who have faith in the ability 
of his profession to meet the task which lies 
before it—and in this expression he makes 
yet further constructive and practical sug- 
gestions by which the carriers may strengthen 
their post-war position in the travel market. 





farsighted co-operation, as the “open road” for travelers 
by rail, favorably matching case of travel in barrier- 
free skies and on the open highways. 

Air carriers ignore geographical boundaries, state and 
even national lines. The highways, likewise, are free 
and open roads, inviting the motor car to range every- 
where by land without obstructions. The great and 
unhindered freedom of such traffic brings a poser for 
the railroads, with their numerous independent sys- 
tems, their terminals and junctions, their ends-of-the- 
car changes and switches, their individual limita- 
ions, 

In 1935, a warning that more could be done than 
has been done, to liquidate fences between railroads, was 
put out by Joseph B. Eastman. As Federal Co-ordin- 
ator of Transportation, Mr. Eastman supervised the 
Preparation of a handbook of advice for the passenger 
fraternity, these pointed remarks being included therein: 

“The highway, although constructed, maintained and 
policed by many different jurisdictions, can be used by 
the automobile traveler as a single coordinated sys- 
tem. Advance in the art of transportation demands 
similar action on the part of the railways. Their service 
must be amalagamated into a single travel system, from 
which all barriers to free movement are eliminated.” 

The barriers in mind were the junctions, gateway 
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terminals and interchange points, where changes of cars, 
transfers between stations and switching from line to 
line are involved. It is fair to recognize that, through 
the years, great progress has been made by railroads 
toward improved, convenient, through, continuous car- 
riage of people; indeed vast gains have come from small 
beginnings. Let’s review the record. 

A century and 12 years ago, 23 miles of railroad 
began operating in the United States. Other companies 
soon organized to build more track, to unite more com- 
munities, to provide more convenient and cheaper trans- 
portation for regions where people had vision and en- 
terprise and local spirit. By 1860, there were scores of 
railroads in America, owning 30,626 miles of track, 
each with its own territory, its own staff of officers 
and employees, its own neighborhood problems, its own 
fierce individual pride. Following the War Between 
the States, railway companies multiplied rapidly. Every 
town, that was a town, and every section of every state, 
whose people had ambitions, demanded railroad service 
and when an existing railroad didn’t build in, a new 
one was established, locally financed and defiantly built, 
often with a bold name reaching to one ocean, or two, 
but with tracks sometimes terminating in “jumping- 
off places” where the money ran out. By 1900 there 
were 193,346 miles of railways in this country. In 
1942 this had increased to 231,971 miles, with trans- 
portation accommodations divided among 74,000 com- 
munities. 


Non-Railroad Competition Needs Most Attention 


With the years of railway history, small lines were 
frequently swallowed by big ones; there have been 
many consolidations, groupings of companies and co- 
ordinations of service. Today, 574 steam railways 
remain to serve the United States. Each railroad has 
certain territory of its own and certain distinctive rights 
and advantages, which its managers, on behalf of the 
owners, are obliged to defend. There are mortgages 
to pay, stockholders and employees to satisfy, liabilities 
and payrolls to meet, property and the traffic interests 
of local communities to protect, and the railroad’s own 
identity and reputation to sustain. Conscious of these 
responsibilities, when watchdogs of the railroads meet 
together, is it not honest to admit that each is inclined 
to shield his own bone? To think in terms of inter- 
carrier operations is not so easy for some railroads 
having particular local advantages—yet, for the com- 
mon cause, against common rivals, a greater co-oper- 
ation must progress among railroads if they are to 
prosper. 

As to progress already made: Once travelers walked, 
rode horseback or drove in their buggies to railroad sta- 
tions, boarded trains to the first junction or “end of 
line’, with frequent stops and delays, of course, for 
loading and unloading mail, merchandise and baggage 
in the express cars, and for coaling, watering and tend- 
ing the engine. At the junctions, or terminal, if the 
rider was continuing his journey, he changed cars or 
stations, awaiting the next train, and buying the further 
tickets required. Every railroad was a system of its 
own, independent of neighbors. Then, to make travel 
by train more convenient for the public, joint rates and 
through tickets were agreed upon, so that one might 
purchase one-way, or round-trip tickets covering all, 
or most of, his complete trip. 

Changes of cars and stations continued, and each 
railroad fully protected itself on proper divisions of the 
through rates. Schedules were primarily designed to 
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accommodate local territories, but connections with other 
lines at junctions proved increasingly advantageous, 
so that practice was extended. Soon sleeping cars be- 
came available for the longer trips, running freely on 
several railroads and moving, as through cars giving 
continuous carriage, from line to line. The smooth 
course of the sleepers naturally had certain interrup- 
tions, here and there, as each railroad “took over” 
with its own crews, locomotives, coaches, baggage cars 
and diners. The switching in and out of each line’s 
own equipment seemed unescapable. But, with Pull- 
mans carrying through, railroads were beginning to see 
beyond their own tracks. Just a step from this was 
intercarrier operation of more passenger equipment. 


Travel Must Be Convenient and Cheap 


Automobiles hurried railroad thinking past short runs. 
Auto owners could be seen packing their families and 
luggage, filling the gas tanks, and traveling freely, as 
on an open range. Observing railroad men’ noted that 
motorists had no trains “to catch’, no set schedules 
to discipline them, no stations, ticket windows, redcaps, 
or gatemen to concern them, no trainmen to deal with, 
or car changes, switches or baggage checking and 
pickup, no trains to wait for, no worries about connec- 
tions, transfers or return timetables. 

Just go, and come back at will—this was the freedom 
of motoring. And cheaper, too! You can’t convince 
the auto traveler otherwise. How much does a rail- 
road ticket cost? From 2.2 cents to 3.3 cents per 
mile, with reductions for round-trips. In 1942, the 
national average was 1.916 cents per mile. Before war- 
time curtailments, exhaustive research showed that the 
motorist considered his auto travel cost at 3 cents per 
mile, or 6% cents if you include depreciation, taxes, 
insurance and overhead; these four go on anyway— 
‘the motorists believe—so a trip figures 3 cents per mile 
for a carload. This is 1%4 cents per passenger per 
mile if two persons are taken, or 1 cent for three, 
34 cents for four, 44 cents for five. The average Ameri- 
can touring load was 2.83 per car.. Free, open roads 
proved irresistible to many millions of Americans and 
passenger-miles of motor cars in this country increased 
ten fold in the decade after World War I; they kept 
climbing through depressions, while, in the same period, 
the volume of passenger traffic on the railroads took 
nose dives, despite noble improvements in trains, steel 
cars, roller bearings, air-conditioning, better power and 
speed, streamliners and reduced fares. 

With peace again, when a travel-hungry public sees 
the open highways and barrier-free skies, the railroads 
may quickly drop from the consideration of a majority 
of travelers, unless they move rapidly to provide equip- 
ment and operations which will attract patronage, 
enough patronage to support good trains and to pro- 
mote their progress. The customers will want ease and 
economy of travel; they ‘will want open ways on the 
rails, as well as on the highway and in the skies. What 
can be done to give this to them? 

Troop trains now move as on an intercarrier system, 
the men aboard seldom being conscious of passage from 
one railroad to another. These trains disregard railroad 
“fences”, the barriers, transfers, stopovers and con- 
nections, which have disturbed and delayed some of the 
ordinary traffic in the past. Cutting red tape and over- 
riding physical obstacles, the military trains run for 
the greatest possible convenience of their passengers, 
for their quick, safe delivery in continuous, uninter- 
rupted carriage. Speed and efficient transport, from 
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starting place, wherever that may be, through to destin- 
ation, wherever that ‘may be, are the sole concerns of 
the carriers, who maintain separate jurisdictions, yet 
whose identities are welded into a single travel sys- 
tem for the Army and Navy. All the steel rails in the 
United States are an open road for the troop trains, 
They have the right-of-way and they have the passenger 
departments of all rail carriers working as a unit for 
their benefit. The smoothness and speed of handling 
these intercarrier movements on a _ nationwide basis 
warms the hearts of the passenger experts. Today’s ex- 
periences are weaving a pattern for tomorrow’s use. 
Fitting the pattern is the co-ordinated Chicago- 
Florida winter service of 1942-43. Nine railroads pooled 
their efforts to run convenient, cross-country trains, 
with staggered schedules, which avoided ruinous dupli- 
cations. “The Dixie Flyer’, “The Dixie Flagler” and 
“The Dixieland” go right through over the C.XE.I., the 


.L.&N., N.C.&St.L., C.of G. (or the A.B.&C.), the 


A.C.L., and the F.E.C. Passengers are not concerned 
much where the tracks of one line start and another 
begin. “The Seminole”, “The Sunchaser”, and _ the 
“City of Miami” operate through, without junctional 
disturbances, on the I.C., C. of Ga., A.C.L. and F.E.C. 
“The Southland”, “The Jacksonian” and “The South 
Wind” speed over the connecting tracks of the Penn- 
sylvania, L. & N., A.C.L., and F.E.C. Tickets are 
interchangeable on the three routes formed by the co- 
ordination of the nine railroads—a sensible and invit- 
ing arrangement, applauded by the traveling public, 
which doesn’t care particularly what the initials of each 
railway are, so long as they may ride in undisturbed 
peace from start to finish. 


More Pool Trains Will Help 


Pooled trains, with staggered schedules, and divided 
earnings, have been successfully operated for many 
years by the N.P., G.N. and Soo Line between the 
Twin Cities and Duluth, and by the N.P., U.P. and 
G.N. between Seattle and Portland; in this latter serv- 
ice through sleeping cars are interchanged with the 
Southern Pacific for the California trade. The New 
England lines had intercarrier trains for a long while, 
especially summer service between New York, Wash- 
ington and Philadelphia to Maine resorts. While in- 
terrcarrier service up to now consists largely of sleep- 
ing cars, owned by Pullman, there are promising pos- 
sibilities in jointly-owned and operated equipment of 
other types. 

There are, of course, many other examples, mostly 
regional, of intercarrier passenger train service. Some 
cross half the United States. Half way is not enough 
to suit Co-ordinator Eastman’s guide book, which says: 

“The greatest need for intercarrier trains is found 
at the transcontinental gateways—Chicago, St. Louts, 
Memphis and New Orleans, where the railways of the 
East meet those of the West. At the Hudson river, 
transeast and transwest gateways, the carriers of two 
regions have managed to overcome their individualities 
far enough to install through interregional trains. It 
has long been the boast of Chicago and St. Louis, pat- 
ticularly, that not even a single joint car moved through 
those gateways between an eastern or western carrier. 
There is no more reason why every passenger’s ride 
should be broken at Chicago or St. Louis, than there 
is why it should be broken at Cleveland, Detroit, Buffalo. 
Washington or Cincinnati”. ; 

Standing less resolutely for their own fixed boundaries 
in late years, the railways have made many steps away 
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from provincialism and local “rights”, steps toward 
more consideration of the traveler, his comfort, con- 
yenience and pleasure. Probably more steps will be 
taken presently; indeed they must be taken, or the 
nose dive in railroad passenger business may be as 
abrupt as the one which followed World War I, when 
dcket revenues crashed from top of $1,304,815,000 to 
a lowest year’s total of $329,816,000. Once more trains 
are back in the billion-dollar-per-year income class, but 
the same husky competitors, who threw them for a loss 
before, plus a lively new contender, are all eagerly poised 
and they will be in a pretty good condition to wrestle 
public favor away. 

What the railroads did before to protect themselves 
was clearly not enough. The patient weakened under 
patchwork treatments. A carefully-prepared, national 
plan seems necessary, in the interests of all-out catering 
to the American traveler, who may soon so freely choose 
between several delightful and easy forms. of transport— 
open ways, without barriers, by rail, highway, air or sea. 
To develop this plan, the Association of American Rail- 
roads is leading and has already called for its members 
to contribute findings from their independent studies for 
the benefit of the common cause. 


Propose Reduction 
in Active Rail Sections 
(Continued from page 343) 


all of the Class I roads to determine how far they were 
able or willing to go in meeting the proposal to eliminate, 
for the duration, the rail sections they had been pur- 
chasing. The response from the A. A. R. member roads 
was substantially complete. A similar request of roads 
comprising the American Short Line Railroad Associa- 
tion was sufficiently complete to give a well-defined 
cross section of the needs and atiitude of this group. 

In the letter sent to the railways, six sections, the 
85-Ib. A. S. C. E., the 90-Ib. A. R. A-A, the 100-Ib. A. 
R. E. A., the 112-Ib. A. R. E. A., the 127-Ib. Dudley, 
and 131-Ib. A. R. E. A. sections were listed as repre- 
senting the bulk of the rail tonnage rolled. In general, 
the replies indicated complete willingness to co-operate 
in reducing the number of rail sections, but on the show- 
ing made, the committee added the A. S. C. E. 80-Ib. 
and 75-lb. sections, the 100-lb. ARA-A section and 
the 100-Ib. ARA-B section to the foregoing list, and 
listed the 127-Ib. Dudley section to be rolled at a limited 
number of mills, making nine sections that were con- 
sidered necessary for the unrestricted rolling. After 
the replies were tabulated and studied, a second letter 
was addressed to several roads that had asked for sec- 
tions for which there was no other demand, asking 
whether they could not, by some practical means, take 
care of their requirements in some other way for the 
duration of the war. 

After a careful study of the information given by 
the railways, the committee recommended the elimina- 
tion for the duration of the war, of 25 of the original 
61 sections. In this connection, it is significant that 
there were no requests for 15 of the sections in this 
group. Several roads indicated that they were reluctant 
lo dispense, even temporarily, with some of the re- 
mainder, but that in the larger interest they were will- 
ing to do so for the duration. It may be observed in 
passing that the use of a few of these 15 sections is so 
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limited that it is possible that they may not be revived 
when the restrictions are raised. This impression is 
heightened somewhat by the fact that some of them 
have not been rolled for several years. 

Subtracting the 25 sections that were recommended 
for elimination, and the 9 sections that were recom- 
mended for unrestricted rollings, that is, for rollings 
at all mills, there remained 27 sections intermediate to 
these two groups, the individual sections, in most cases, 
being required by a limited number of roads. In most 
cases, the committee found that one or two mills could 
meet the needs for any of these sections and that further 
benefits can be obtained if all of the requirements for 
any of these sections are filled in a single rolling. To 
insure this, the committee suggested that a limitation 





Rail Sections for Which Rolls are Being Maintained 


Group 2 
Group 1 To be rolled Group 3 
To be eliminated without restrictions For limited rolling 

152 PRR 131 AREA 152 PS 
131 AREA—Original section 112 AREA 136 LV 
115 NYC 100 AREA 132 AREA-HF 
110 G. N. 100 ARA-A 130 P. S. 
110 HF 100 ARA-B 130 AREA 
100 NH 90 ARA-A 130 AREA-HFB 
100 PRR 85 ASCE 127 Dudle 
100 Rdg 80 ASCE 115 D&RGW 
90 IRT 75 ASCE 113 AREA-HF 
90 GN 112 AREA-HF 
90 ARA-HF 110 Chi. Surf. 
90 Santa Fe 110 AREA 
85 DRGW 107 NH 
85 CP 105 Dudle 
85 CBO 105 DL&W 
85 ARA-A 100 ASCE 
80 ARA-B 100 AREA-HI 
79.5 Frictionless 100 ARA-HF 
75 IRT 100 C&NW 
75 MP 100 PS 
72 C&NW 90 ASCE 
70 NYC Conn. ° 90 C&NW 
70 ARA-A 90 ARA-B 
70 ARA-B 85 MP 
65 ASCE 85 PS 

80 ARA-A 

70 ASCE 








be established for the minimum tonnage to be rolled 
for any section. As a further aid in the accomplish- 
ment of this result, the committee grouped the roads 
requiring the various sections as Eastern, Southern, 
Western and tributary to Chicago, with the suggestion 
that the rollings be made by the mill nearest the road or 
roads involved, provided it has rolls available for the 
section. 

The committee further recommended that the War Pro- 
duction Board should endeavor to eliminate these rail 
sections on a voluntary and co-operative basis, or, if a 
definite limitation order is placed, provision should be 
made for appeals by any user who finds that his operat- 
ing conditions will be affected adversely. 





Rail has established itself as the sole 
land transport medium capable of hand- 
ling really heavy military loads. The 
most disastrous error of Hitler’s intuition 
was the building of the Autobahnen (ar- 
terial roads), of which the Frankfurter 
Zeitung said on April 26, 1941, “many 
new stars have arisen in the transporta- 
tion firmament, but today the railway 
star shines brighter than ever.” 


—From a Book Review in the New York Times of “Armored War- 
fare’, by May. Gen. J. F. C. Fuller. 
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Communications ..- 


Does Senator Wheeler Know 
What Free —a Is? 


RICHMOND Hitt, N. Y. 
To THE Eprror: 

I was very much interested in, and concur most heartily with 
your articles in the July 17 and 31 issues of the Railway Age, 
concerning Senator Wheeler’s proposal to exclude railways from 
other fields -of transportation. 

Is it not absurd that a man of Mr. Wheeler’s caliber should 
put himself in the position of “preserving free enterprise in 
transportation” by excluding one class of citizens, and a par- 
ticularly able class at that, from engaging in highway, air and 
water transport whereas, the very words themselves, “free en- 
terprise,” unquestionably mean open to all, subject only to limi- 
tations as to fitness, willingness and ability to carry the under- 
takings proposed? In my opinion, instead of preserving free 
enterprise, he is advocating discriminatory enterprise. 

It seems to me a further article on this subject might well 
hammer home the point centering around the word “free” as 
used in the expression “free enterprise.” 

In other words, to me, “preserving free enterprise in trans- 
portation” is an argument in favor of permitting the railroads, 
just as well as other responsible parties, to engage in such other 
modes of transportation as would serve the public interest. 

It is the obligation of the railroads, not merely in their own 
interest, but in the interest of the public at large, to show up 
in their true light such propositions as Senator Wheeler’s, and 
the Railway Age is performing a splendid service in this respect. 

F, L. Katrau 


Reservations Should Precede 
Issuance of Travel Requests 


To THE EpITor: Dattas, Tex. 


I know the policy of your publication is not to pay any atten- 
tion to anonymous letters, and I subscribe to that policy in order 
to keep your magazine on a high standard, but as an old railroad 
boss of mine once said to me—there never was a rule made that 
wasn’t supposed to be broken at least once—and inasmuch as I 
am employed by a railroad handling competitive government 
freight traffic I am not in position to sign my name to this letter 
and I believe you will recognize my position. 

The Army and Navy are guilty of one practice that is fast 
taking friends away from the railroads and making a good many 
service men permanent enemies of the railroads and I hate to see 
it, as it is going to be felt by the rail lines after the war is over. 
The practice is Army and Navy camps, posts and offices issuing 
government requests for Pullman space to men traveling, with- 
out making advance reservations for them. 

Time and again I have been on trains in my territory when 
service men would board the train and go to the Pullman con- 
ductor wanting a berth. They held a government request for an 
upper or a lower, but no berths were available, and then what 
happens? The soldier or sailor not accustomed to traveling 
cannot understand why he cannot have a berth when he holds a 
request duly signed by his Uncle Sam for it, and then the service 
man swears “To hell with the railroads,” and after all, who can 
blame him? 

If you have any doubt as to the accuracy of my statement, ask 
any Pullman conductor in the United States what he thinks 
about it. He will know, as he gets the cussing, all of them. 

A 30-YEAR RAILROADER 

{If the condition which our anonymous correspondent reports 
is as general as he believes it to be, then he is correct in assum- 
ing that its importance justifies us in departing from our rule 
against publishing anonymous letters in order to draw attention 
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to it. However, our correspondent does not appear fully to un- 
derstand our rule against printing unsigned letters. We are glad 
at any time to publish letters on appropriate subjects, without 
revealing the author’s identity to our readers—and persons who 
have reposed this confidence in us know that it is mever violated. 
But we do ask writers of communications to make known their 
identity to us, purely as assurance of good faith, to protect these 
pages against being used by irresponsible persons. We under- 
stand and respect the desires of letter-writers for anonymity, but 
they also should appreciate our position in seeking to reserve the 
hospitality of these pages to those whose knowledge of what 
they write about is _ sufficient to entitle them to a hearing — 
Eprror. | 


‘Comparative Costs of 
Various Transport Agencies 


To THE EpiTor: 


West Orancgz, N, J. 

I have been a student of transportation pe read Railway 
Age regularly for several years. Although there has appeared 
much protest about competing forms of transportation, I have 
never seen a systematic compilation of data. Therefore, I have 
made a study and submit the following figures which are in no 
way “doctored,” but result from reliable ramsey and experi- 
mental information. 

In passenger service a train (steam) can be operated for no 

“es than $1.25, gas or diesel unit for $.35 per mile, This cor- 
sponds with $.23 for interurban buses and $.70 for DC-3 air- 
planes. Waterways offer little passenger competition. 

In freight service, no such figures are available, but ton-mile 
figures are. We all know the railroads figure of 9 plus mills. 
Trucks have a minimum figure per ton-mile of 17 mills and 
some figures I have seen place the cost at 35 mills. Mr. Patter- 
son of United Airlines places the airplane freight cost at 35 
times that of the railroad, I believe. In water transportation 
there are some amazing figures. On natural lakes and oceans 
the ton-mile cost may drop to 1 mill, but on the inland water- 
ways it is 4 or 5 mills. As airplane costs do not include the 
‘major item of terminal facilities, waterway costs do not include 
either maintenance-of-way or return on investment of river im- 
provement chargeable to shipping. Taking the government’s own 
figures, and taking 4% per cent interest on debt, the public, in 
maintenance of inland waterways and interest on investment, 
subsidizes a ton-mile of water-borne freight to the extent of 
4 mills per ton-mile. 

By taking the various seating capacities of passenger equip- 
ment and the above figures for freight service, the table shows 
in condensed form what the above paragraphs have been “driv- 
ing at.” 

PASSENGER SERVICE 


Cost per Cost per Passenger 
Vehicle-Mile Seat per Mile 
Railroad (per car-mile) ......... $.35 4.5 mills 
Bus (per bus-mile) ............. 23 6.5 mills 
Electric Railway (per car-mile).. .30 5.5 mills 
Air (per plane-mile) ..:......... 70 | 3.5 cents 


Ton-Mile Cost 


OT LN greet Miles eat Sh a deve AUD OR Tm eit? Jhxer ALR RD ARS OM AE ee 9 mills 
NNN hse tis vet cae ore eee aS 17-35 mills 
ON ee ck ak ree ee eee cP Tt tes Rae cen about 10 cents 


If our transportation system were properly coordinated, and 
each type of service used where it could be operated most effi- 
ciently, the railroads would be in the most advantageous position 
of the various forms of transportation. We know they are n0t, 
so something should be done to reduce the nation’s transporta- 
tion bill. ni 

' EE, L. TENNYSON 
encase ee | y 
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Railroads-in-War 





RR Jobs Are Still 
“Essential” Work 


Not necessary for employees 
to take “critical” jobs 
to avoid the draft 


Transportation workers should stay on 
their jobs. They will not improve their 
Selective Service status in any way by 
transfer, if they are now using their 
highest skills. Transportation is a vital 
war industry, and transportation needs 
workers. These points were made by 
Otto S. Beyer, director of the Division 
of Transport Personnel of the Office’ of 
Defense Transportation and a member of 
the War Manpower Commission, in a 
statement issued August 24 “to clarify the 
position” of transportation industry em- 
ployees under the new WMC manpower 
utilization program, with its lists of non- 
deferrable and critical occupations, the 
essential features of which were outlined 
in Railway Age of August 21, page 319. 

“Unfortunately, many transportation em- 
ployers and employees appear to be mis- 
interpreting these new regulations,” Mr. 
Beyer went on to say. “In particular, 
there is a fairly widespread notion that 
this new list of ‘critical’ occupations re- 
places the national list of ‘essential’ ac- 
tivities and occupations which has been in 
effect since June, 1942. As a consequence, 
some transportation employees have con- 
cluded that because their occupations are 
not on the critical list, they are no longer 
essential and they should transfer to some 
other occupation or activity. This con- 
clusion is entirely unwarranted, and is 
contrary to the provisions and purposes 
of the new manpower regulations. . . . 
The new list of ‘critical occupations’ does 
not alter this ‘essential’ list in any way, 
and all offices of the Selective Service 
System and the WMC have received spe- 
tific instructions to this effect.” 


“Spend the Labor Day Week-end 
at Home,” Says Eastman 


Ina statement August 25 Director East- 
man of the Office of Defense Transporta- 
tion not only urged the public not to travel 
over the Labor Day week-end, but also 
called upon persons now away on vacation 
tither to return in advance of the holiday 
or to defer their return until after that 
time. Even essential business trips should 
be postponed, if possible, he added. 

Travel congestion “worse than that ex- 
berienced at the Fourth of July week-end, 
when Standing on trains and buses was 
general all over the country,” can be ex- 
pected if this advice is not followed, Mr. 
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Eastman warned, calling for “rigid self- 
restraint on the part of persons tempted to 
take Labor Day trips.” Special safeguards 
are needed against interference with mili- 
tary and war business travel at such a 
time, he pointed out, even though “the 
need for thoroughgoing travel conservation 
will be with us for the duration.” 

Messages intended to discourage travel 
over the holiday have been carried on all 
the principal radio networks recently at 
various times on daytime and evening pro- 
grams, in co-operation with the ODT cam- 
paign, this allocation being arranged by 
the Office of War Information. 


Tank Car Use Again Restricted 


The Office of Defensé Transportation, 
through Special Direction ODT 7, Re- 
vised-2, Amendment 1, effective Septem- 
ber 1, has prohibited the movement of 
tank cars not loaded to capacity unless 
that movement is covered by a general or 
special permit specifically authorizing a 
departure from the loading requirements 
of the special direction. Permits issued 
under other ODT orders will no longer 
sanction non-compliance with the loading 
requirements, it was emphasized. These 
requirements were outlined in Railway 
Age of July 31, page 216. 


“Don’t Travel” Campaign to Be 
Stepped Up on Radio 


That portion of radio time placed at the 
disposal of the Office of War Information 
for promotion of campaigns in which the 
various government departments are in- 
terested will, during the week of August 
23, be devoted to discouraging the public 
from traveling over the Labor Day holi- 
day. The “Don’t Travel” messages will 
be broadcast over most of the important 
stations and will be heard on a number of 
nationwide radio shows and. news broad- 
casts. 


Orders Raise for Atlas Powder 
Company’s Railroaders 


The National War Labor Board has di- 
rected the Atlas Powder Company, -Rav- 
enna, Ohio, to grant an increase of 12 
cents an hour to conductors and 15 cents 
an hour to trainmen employed in the com- 
pany’s yards. The rates have been $1.20 
an hour for conductors and $1.05 for train- 
men, and the raise, retroactive to Novem- 
ber 2, 1942, was ordered to bring those 
scales into line with “the minimum of the 
going rates of the most nearly similar 
work in the area.” The Board denied an- 
other request of the Brotherhood of Rail- 
road Trainmen, which represented the em- 
ployees involved, for a contract provision 
calling for the assignment of a conductor 
and two trainmen to each train. 


Reefers Must Be 
Used as Box Cars 


ODT requires westward move- 
ment of box car freight in 
home-bound coolers 


Acting at the request of the Office of 
Defense Transportation, the Interstate 
Commerce Commission on August 25 
amended its Service Order No. 104 to 
make it mandatory instead of permissive 
for the railroads to substitute up to three 
refrigerator cars for every box car or- 
dered for certain types of westbound ship- 
ments. The amended order becomes ef- 
fective September 1 at 12:01 a.m., and it 
makes R. B. Hoffman, manager of the 
Refrigerator Car Section, Car Service 
Division, Association of American Rail- 
roads, the commission’s agent with author- 
ity, subject to the direction of the director 
of the Bureau of Service, to suspend opera- 
tion of the order with respect to any par- 
ticular class of refrigerator cars of either 
private or railroad ownership. 

The action was taken, an ODT statement 
explained, in an effort to increase the west- 
bound use of empty refrigerator cars and 
to utilize “the only large remaining reser- 
voir of unused freight car capacity.” The 
statement went on to point out that the 
movement of fresh fruits and vegetables 
from Pacific Coast areas brings to the 
eastern part of the country a large num- 
ber of refrigerator cars which normally 
return empty, while, at the same time, the 


‘large movement of war materials to the 


West Coast results in an accumulation of 
empty box cars in that territory. 

As originally issued last January, Service 
Order No. 104 made it permissive for the 
carriers to substitute up to three refrigera- 
tor cars for one box car for transcontinen- 
tal westbound carload shipments into the 
states of California, Idaho, Arizona, Ne- 
vada, and Utah. The order likewise ap- 
plied to westbound shipments originating 
in Utah and destined to points in Califor- 
nia or Nevada. Also under the original 
order, only refrigerator cars of the Pacific 
Fruit Express and the Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe could be used in the substitution. 

As noted above, the order, as now 
amended, makes the substitution mandatory 
upon the railroads “when the freight to 
be transported and facilities are suitable 
for loading in refrigerator cars, and when 
refrigerator cars are reasonably avail- 
able.” Moreover, the limitation to 
P.F.E. and Santa Fe cars is removed, thus 
making all westbound refrigerator cars 
eligible for such loading. 

Rules for shipments on which the car- 
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load minimum varies with the size of the 
car are: (1) Two refrigerator cars may 
be furnished in lieu of one box car ordered 
of a length of 40 ft., 7 in. or less, subject 
to the carload minimum weight which 
would have applied if the shipments had 
been loaded in a box car of the size or- 
dered. (2) Three refrigerator cars may be 
furnished in lieu of one box car ordered 
of a length of over 40 ft. 7 in., but not 
over 50 ft., 7 in., subject to the carload 
minimum weight which would have ap- 
plied if the shipment had been loaded in a 
box car of the size ordered. 


Lt. Col. Barrett Honored 


Lieutenant Colonel Edward T. Barrett, 
whose exploit in bringing a trainload of 
badly-needed ammunition to a regiment 
near Arzew, Algeria, was described in the 
Railway Age of April 24, 1943, page 835, 
has received the Legion of Merit Award 
for his part in this action, and has been 
promoted to Colonel. Prior to his en- 
trance into military service, Colonel Bar- 
rett was division engineer on the Denver 
& Rio Grande Western. 


WPB’s “Haulage Conservation” 
Is Applied to Cement 


Acting to conserve box-car space for 

the movement of grain and other essential 
commodities, the War Production Board 
has extended the controls of General Haul- 
age Conservation T-1 to bulk deliveries of 
Portland cement. Schedule 1 to the haul- 
age conservation order, issued August 25 
and effective September 24, establishes 
more than 90 zones outside of which Port- 
land cement of given specifications may 
not be shipped by rail in lots of 20,000 Ib. 
or more, save with prior authority of the 
WPB. 
William Y. Elliott, director of 
WPB’s Stockpiling and Transportation 
Division, said that the zones had been so 
laid out that a purchaser of cement could 
call on any of several suppliers entitled to 
ship to him without special authority. Out- 
of-zone deliveries for the Army or Navy 
may be made upon a prescribed certifica- 
tion, signed by a duly authorized officer. 
All such deliveries, however, must be re- 
ported to WPB within ten days of ship- 
ment. 


Employment of Women Subject 
of Chicago Conference 


An institute for supervisors of women 
employed in transportation, sponsored by 
the Division of Transport Personnel of 
the Office of Defense Transportation, will 
be held at the Shoreland Hotel in Chicago 
on October 12, 13, and 14, the ODT has 
announced. 

The meeting will form the basis of a 
handbook for transportation personnel di- 
rectors which the division will prepare. 
Practical discussions of every phase of 
women’s work in transportation—railways, 
airlines, street car and bus lines, taxicab 
companies, trucking firms, warehouses, 
pipelines and services of automotive repairs 
and maintenance—will be led by personnel 
executives in those fields. After a gen- 
eral discussion, industry groups will con- 
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sider points applicable to their particular 
branches of transportation. 

Topics to be considered by the institute 
are: Qualifications for a supervisor of 
women; the functions of a supervisor of 
women; recruitment, selection and place- 
ment of women; supervision and training 
of women; absenteeism, labor turnover; 
uniforms; health and safety; housing; 
recreation and shopping time. Names of 
scheduled speakers will be made public 
later. 


P. R. R. Thanks Its Customers 
for Co-operation 


The August issue of “Train Talks”—an 
8-page booklet issued occasionally by the 
Pennsylvania to its passengers—takes the 
form of a special “Thank You!” note to 
its patrons in appreciation of their “good- 
natured, considerate and patient response to 
wartime transportation necessities.” 

Shippers are commended for their assis- 
tance in heavier loading, faster loading and 
unloading and the careful timing of ship- 
ments, and particular recognition is ac- 
corded to the generous co-operation of the 
hundreds of thousands of passengers who 
ride on the railroad daily. 

The booklet points out the numerous 
problems involved in building up adequate 
forces of trained employees during wartime 
and tells how the road is meeting these 
problems. It points out, too, that moving 
traffic during the present conflict as com- 
pared with the previous war is more com- 
plicated since there are a greater number 
of camps located in the U. S. and each 
soldier averages about 7 rides before em- 
barkation, as compared with two in the 
last war. 

It pays tribute to the fine job being done 
by most railroad employees, “a perform- 
ance not surpassed in any other industry 
and greatly better than in the last war.” 

It is pointed out that the railroads have, 
since the last war, greatly improved their 
plant and methods. Since the outbreak of 
the present conflict they have spent nearly 
$2,000,000,000 out of their own funds on 
betterments and facilities to meet record- 
breaking wartime demands for service. The 
P. R. R. it is stated, in a period of 14 
months, invested almost $200,000,000 for 
this purpose. 


Railroads as Manufacturers 
of War Materials 


In addition to transporting vital materi- 
als produced for the war effort, the railroad 
industry is also engaged in the actual man- 
ufacture in its own shops of articles and 
instruments of war strategically necessary 
to victory, according to a statement by F. 
E. Williamson, president of the New York 
Central, following a meeting on August 
19 of the Eastern Railroad Presidents’ 
Conference, of which he is chairman. 

“As a squadron of bombers takes off for 
a raid over enemy territory somewhere in 


the Pacific,” said Mr. Williamson, “it may . 


roar down a steel runway constructed in 
short, interlocking sections in a big shop 
of an eastern railroad. As a company of 
fighting marines storms a beachhead in the 
Mediterranean theatre of war, their inva- 











sion barges may be propelled by powerfy! 
little marine tractors, railroad built, Nosing 
them in to shore. Or, somewhere else jp 
the vast theatre of operations where oy; 
armed forces are striking the enemy, the 
advancing machines of war may include 
drop forgings made in a railroad Shop, 
Liberty ships plowing the sea lanes of the 
world may be powered by marine engines 
built in railroad shops turned over fer their 
manufacture. 

“Thousands of railroad men in wniform 
are operating trains near the front lines, 


putting into practice knowledge and skills 


they acquired as civilian railroaders, and 
as railway battalion trainees in company 
shops. 

“In these supplemental ways the rail- 
roads of the nation serve notice that they 
have a vital stake in this war. Every fa- 
cility at their disposal—and the muscles of 
over a million and a quarter employees— 
are working hard to speed the day of vic- 
tory.” 


National Carloading Forwarder 
Application Approved 


Division 4 of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission has issued a permit and order, 
effective October 13, authorizing the Na- 
tional Carloading Corp., which is controlled 
indirectly by the Erie, Pere Marquette and 
Chesapeake & Ohio, to operate as a freight 
forwarder handling commodities generally 
between all points in the United States. 


I. C. C. Reopens New England 
Motor Rate Case 


Acting after consideration of a motion 
filed by the Eastern Motor Freight Con- 
ference, the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, Division 2, has reopened Ex Parte 
No. MC-22, New England Motor Carrier 
Rates. The further hearing, the date for 
which is to be set later, will be with respect 
to the issues “as they relate to class rates, 
classifications, and rules, regulations, and 
practices relating thereto.” 


Mr. Eastman Censures Travel 
Group and Resort Practices 


Travel-creating activities of certain 
travel agencies, resorts and other entet- 
prises interested in the tourist business are 
hampering the efforts of the Office of De- 
fense Transportation and the railroads to 
discourage non-essential civilian travel, 
ODT Director Eastman asserted this week 
in a statement pointing out that such ac- 
tivities are “completely out of step” with 
this necessary travel conservation program. 

“For many months,” said Mr. Eastman, 
“the ODT has been directing attention to 
the very heavy burden imposed on the rail- 
roads and intercity buses by troop move 
ments, the huge volume of furlough travel 
and the extraordinary amount of war bus 
ness travel. It has pointed out that the 
public carriers, with the limited supply 
of équipment at their disposal, cannot a 
sure adequate passenger service for mem 
bers of the armed forces and civilians trav 
eling on war business if trains and _ buses 
are burdened, in addition, with a large 
volume of completely unnecessary civilian 
travel. ... 

“We have repeatedly requested the © 
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operation of every individual citizen in 
this travel conservation campaign. We 
need the cooperation also of all tourist 
agencies, travel bureaus, resort hotels and 
enterprises, and state, municipal, and other 
governmental promotion agencies. Many 
such agencies and enterprises have given 


ys their cooperation. Others, I regret to 


say, have not. ; 

“Activities which tend to create and stim- 
ylate, through advertising, offer of special 
service, or otherwise, pleasure travel that 
would not take place in the absence of this 
promotional effort are inconsistent with 
the travel conservation policy and program 
of the ODT. 

“T do not include, of course, the usual 
service functions of tourist agents and 
travel bureaus, by which arrangements 
for necessary travel are facilitated for in- 
dividuals and corporations.” 


“Coronation Scot” Now “Home” 
to U. S. Army Officers 


The famous British streamlined train, 
the “Coronation Scot,” which was ex- 
hibited at the New York World’s Fair 
and for the past three years has been in 
the shop yards of the Baltimore & Ohio 
at Baltimore, Md., was recently acquired 
by the U. S. Government and moved to 
Jeffersonville, Ind., where it is to be used 
for officers’ quarters under the jurisdiction 
of the quartermaster general of the army, 


Materials 


The following is a digest of orders and notices 
of interest to railways, issued by the War Pro- 
duction Board and the Office of Price Administra- 
tion since August 21: 


CMP Regulation 1—Interpretation 13, issued 
August 16, points out that in any instance where 
the Class B product allotment procedure is fol- 
lowed in making allotments of controlled. materials 
for the manufacture of Class A _ products, all 
provisions of CMP regulations covering Class B 
products apply. Particular attention is called to the 
delivery scheduling provisions of CMP Regulation 
1, relating to acceptance and displacement of 
orders. At the same time, WPB pointed out that 
when the Class A allotment procedure is fol- 
lowed with respect to Class B products, all of 
the provisions of CMP regulations governing 
Class A products apply. This is true with re- 
spect to any special Class B product, allotments 
for the manufacture of which are made by claim- 
ant agencies. 


Construction machinery and equipment—lInter- 
pretation 1 to Limitation Order L-192, issued 
August 16, provides that all persons, except pro- 
ducers, dealers, distributors, and war agencies, 
are required to obtain specific authorization from 
WPB on Form PD-556 in order to purchase 
construction equipment repair parts for stock or 
mventory in excess of the quantity required for 
the repair of impending breakdown or for main- 
tenance of equipment in sound working condition 
on the current job. 


_Lumber—WPB Directive No. 29 entitled “Na- 
tional Emergency Specifications for the Design, 
Fabrication and Erection of Stress Grade Lumber 
and Its Fastenings for Buildings” increases by 
20 per cent working stresses for all lumber which 
8 been graded for strength by a recognized 
lumber grading agency. The increase applies to 
all_wood Properties except modulus of elasticity 
which, being a physical constant, is not changed. 
The new specifications apply to and govern the use 
of ‘stress grade lumber and its fastenings for all 
uildings which are constructed, financed or ap- 
Proved by governmental agencies on contracts 
Placed after November 1, 1943. These agencies, 
Psoaeaal are empowered to put the directive 
immediate effect wherever possible. Where 
Contracts already have been placed or will be 
Placed before the November 1 deadline, it is di- 
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Major General E. B. Gregory. This rev- 
elation is made in the August issue of the 
B. & O. Magazine. 

The transfer of the train to the owner- 
ship of the government was made through 
Secretary of the Treasury Henry Mor- 
genthau by President R. B. White of the 
B. & O., acting as agent for the London, 
Midland & Scottish, which had offered the 
train to the U. S. for such use as could 
be made of it. The train has been held 
in bond in this country since the end of the 
N. Y. World’s Fair in 1940 since it was 
deemed inadvisable to attempt to send it 
back to England because of shipping haz- 
ards. The streamlined locomotive and 
tender used on the train were, however, 
safely returned to England a few months 
ago. 

It is understood that the London, Mid- 
land & Scottish had offered the train as a 
gift to the American railroads. American 
railroad engineers found that changes in 
construction which would be necessary to 
fit the train for operation on American 
railroads would prove too extensive. 

The train is comprised of eight cars— 
2 corridor first-class coaches; a corridor 
first-class lounge with cocktail bar; a first- 
class diner; kitchen car; a_ third-class 
diner; first-class sleeping car and club 
salon. Total seating capacity is 173. The 
luxurious lounge car has now been con- 
verted into an officers’ recreational center. 


and Prices 


rected that they should be reviewed by the spon- 
soring agencies promptly and changes made in ac- 
cordance with the emergency specifications unless 
such changes will result in a substantial delay 
in the war effort. 

Agencies undertaking or approving wartime 
construction are directed to obtain from the person 
in charge of the design of each building a cer- 
tificate to the effect that the emergency specifi- 
cations have been complied with and that the 
building has been designed to secure the greatest 
savings of stress grade lumber and its fastenings. 
In cases where Form WPB-617 (formerly 
PD-200) must be filed with WPB in order to 
obtain authorization to begin construction, the 
certificate should be filed with the form. Au- 
thority to depart from the provisions of the di- 
rective may be granted upon specific request 
by WPB. 


Lumber grading and inspection services — 
Amendment No. 27 to Maximum Price Regu- 
lation No. 165 as amended, effective August 28, 
places the services of inspecting and grading 
lumber under the specific coverage of Maximum 
Price Regulation No. 165. Previously, ceilings 
for these services were determined under the 
General Maximum Price Regulation. 


Steel shipping drums—Amendment No. 1 to 
Limitation Order L-197, issued August 14, pro- 
vides that used steel shipping drums which are 
suitable for re-use for packing either edible 
products or naval stores products may not be 
used for any other purpose. While the use of 
new steel drums for packing turpentine is still 
prohibited under the order, used drums may be 
employed for that purpose under the amendment. 


Valves and parts—An amendment to Limita- 
tion Order L-252, issued August 16, permits 
manufacturers of brass or bronze valves to use 
brass or bronze in addition to malleable iron 
or steel for union bonnet rings, union rings and 
stuffing box packing nuts at the manufacturer’s 
option. 


Prices 


Douglas fir—Amendment No. 2 to Revised 
Maximum Price Regulation No. 26, effective 
August 24, authorizes a number of changes in 


OPA’s price regulation for Douglas fir and al- 
lied species, designed to bring the regulation 
into conformity with present-day lumber industry 
requirements and _ practices. There are 40 
specific changes, most of them of a minor nature, 
and generally they remove ambiguities in the 
regulation’s provisions, with certain adjustments 
in pricing differentials. Principal adjustments 
include: 

(1) Maximum prices for rough boards estab- 
lished at the same lévels as S4S boards. The 
ceiling price for 1-in. by 6-in. No. 1 rough boards 
in random lengths is set at $27 per M.b.m. with 
ceilings for other grades and sizes fixed in the 
normal price relationship. The new prices bring 
a reduction of $1.50 per M.b.m. in the ceilings 
for rough boards. However, a premium rang- 
ing up to $2.50 per M.b.m. on the upper grades 
of rough boards and up to $1 on No. 3 rough 
boards is provided where: the purchase is made 
by the Central Procurement Agency; that agency 
certifies that rough boards are required to the 
exclusion of dressed boards; and WPB certifies 
that the mill furnishing the rough boards is oper- 
ating under WPB Circular No. 31. 

(2) The amendment prices all items of No. 4 
lumber uniformly, no matter whether boards, di- 
mension or small timbers. This brings an in- 
crease of $2 per M.b.m. on this cover grade in 
dimension lumber only. 

(3) The charge of $1 per M.b.m. for bundling 
is limited to boards and dimension lumber. 


Grain doors—Order No. 2 under Section 
1499.19 (A) of the General Maximum Price 
Regulation, effective August 14, authorizes all 
sellers of general manager type grain doors to 
charge prices which will be subject to adjust- 
ment. Present basic maximum prices for No. 4 
grade doors are $1.15 each when made of hem- 
lock or other Northern softwoods or hardwoods, 
and $1.23 when made of Southern pine, cypress, 
basswood or other Southern or Eastern soft- 
woods or hardwoods, or Ponderosa pine, fir or 
other Western softwoods. Adjustable pricing may 
be used in sales of doors until October 15, 1943, 
but if new maximum prices are prepared by 
OPA before that date, adjustable pricing shall 
terminate when the new ceilings are issued and 
become effective. 


Oak flooring—Maximum Price Regulation No. 
458, effective August 28, establishes new dollars- 
and-cents maximum prices for oak flooring which 
reflect the average level of prices charged by 
the industry under general maximum price regu- 
lations and will cause no essential change in the 
current price level. The new dollars-and-cents 
ceilings for selected popular-selling grades of oak 
flooring, f.o.b. mill, in carload lots, for standard 
grades (25/32 by 2% in., tongued and grooved, 
end matched), are as follows: select plain white 
oak, $76 per M.b.m.; select plain red oak, $76. 
No. 1 Common white oak, $71; No. 1 Common 
red oak, $71; No. 2 Common mixed oak, $54; 
Victory Grade (25/32 by 2% in., tongued and 
grooved, end matched), red or white oak, $70; 
and prefinished red or white oak (25/32 by 3%) 
standard or better, $95. 


Paper—Maximum Price Regulation No. 450, 
effective August 19, establishes new regulation 
dollars-and-cents .ceilings for 53 grades of writ- 
ing Papers, representing approximately 80 per 
cent of the total tonnage of the writing paper 
field. Specific and simply-defined differentials are 
set forth to be added to or substracted from the 
dollars-and-cents ceilings in determining the max- 
imum prices for all papers covered. The gen- 
eral level of ceilings established by the new 
regulation is the same as heretofore prevailing 
for the industry as a whole except that provisions 
have been made for higher ceilings on reduced 
basic weight paper produced by manufacturers 
to coincide with the desire of WPB to conserve 
fibre. 


Retreaded and recapped rubber tires—Amend- 
ment 5 to Revised Price Schedule 66 as amended, 
effective August 23, establishes dollars-and-cents 
ceiling prices for recapping truck and bus tires 
with ground grip treads. 


Stock millwork—Order No. 1 under Maximum 
Price Regulation No. 293, effective August 19, 
provides that pending a revision of ceiling prices 
now under way, sellers of wooden doors, frames, 
sash and other items priced in the regulation may 
sell at prices to be adjusted later to the new 
ceilings which will appear in the revision. The 
order will be automatically revoked on issuance 
af the revised regulation. 
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GENERAL NEWS 





Commission Opposed 
To Bankruptcy Bill 


Says Hobbs amendments would 
dilute its authority and 
favor unsound plans 


Expressing the opposition of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission to the legis- 
lation proposed by Representative Sam 
Hobbs, Democrat of Alabama (H. R. 
2857), which would so amend section 77 
of the Bankruptcy Act as to restrict the 
commission’s authority in formulating re- 
organization plans for bankrupt railroad 
companies, Commissioner Walter M. W. 
Splawn, chairman of the commission’s leg- 
islative committee, has submitted to the 
House Judiciary Committee a report rec- 
ommending that the bill should not pass. 

As summarized in this report, the pur- 
pose of the bill is two-fold: First, to set 
up an arbitrary method of fixing the capi- 
talization of reorganized roads, and so re- 
strict the commission’s freedom to put such 
roads “through the wringer”; and second, 
to extend the authority of the courts in 
shaping reorganization plans and thus limit 
the commission’s functions in this respect. 
Hearings on the bill were under way when 
the summer recess of Congress was taken, 
and further hearings are scheduled in the 
fall. 

It is the commission’s view that the pro- 
visions to accomplish the first purpose of 
the bill are intended to afford stockholders 
of bankrupt companies more liberal treat- 
ment than they have received under the 
existing statute. In effect, says the Splawn 
report, it would compel the commission to 
discard its present policy of basing the 
capitalization of reorganized companies 
upon their earning power, as estimated by 
the commission, and to use instead as a ba- 
sis the lowest of .three figures, namely, the 
old company’s capitalization, the actual in- 
vestment, or the commission’s valuation for 
rate-making purposes. 

Such a requirement, in the commission’s 
opinion, would “defeat one of the most 
important objects of reorganization, name- 
ly, restoration of the credit of the reor- 
ganized company.” In most cases such 
capitalization “would have no relation to 
earning power,” though a railroad having 
a capitalization “out of line with its earn- 
ing capacity sooner or later is reasonably 
sure to become financially embarrassed.” 
Therefore, the report continues, such a 
provision “would perpetuate rather : than 
remove the cause of recurrent bankruptcy, 
and make of the reorganization process a 
means of misleading old and new investors 
into believing that a reorganization accom- 
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plishes a rejuvenation of a railroad’s finan- 
cial affairs.” The language of the exist- 
ing statute and decisions of the United 
States Supreme Court are cited in support 
of the commission’s policy of basing cap- 
italization upon its estimate of earning ca- 
pacity. 

“Valuation for reorganization purposes 
and valuation for rate-making purposes,” 
says the commission, “should be governed 
by quite different principles.” The com- 
mittee report then quotes from the commis- 
sion’s finding in the Chicago Great West- 
ern reorganization, in which wete con- 
trasted interpretations of the two-modes of 
valuation. Value for rate-making pur- 
poses “is the amount upon which the own- 
ers of the property are entitled, under the 
Constitution, to an opportunity to earn a 
reasonable return,” it there asserted, while 
the value for reorganization purposes is 
“value in the strict economic meaning of 
the word, . . . the actual worth of the 
property to the owners.” This “economic 
value” may be lower or higher than the 
“so-called value” for rate-making, it went 
on to say, depending on whether competi- 
tive conditions and strategic location favor 
or handicap a particular road in its rela- 
tion to the general transportation set-up. 

The proposed amendments with respect 
to the duties and powers of the courts and 
the commission in the formulation of re- 
organization plans are described in the re- 
port as “a radical departure from the ideas 
of Congress existing at the time of the 
original enactment of section 77” and its 
modifications in 1935. In effect they would 
impose on both the courts and the commis- 
sion, “each in the exercise of independent 
judgment based upon separate and inde- 
pendent inquiry,” the solution of all the 
legal and financial problems and questions 
of public interest and private rights, rath- 
er than assigning administrative functions 
exclusively to the commission, subject only 
to review by the court, as the existing 
statute provides in co-ordinating the oper- 
ations of the two bodies more or less on 
functional ‘lines. 

“Undoubtedly the effect of the bill would 
be to burden the federal court judges with 
duties that they necessarily would have to 
delegate in one way or another,” the re- 
port points out. “Obviously such delega- 
tion would result in the inclusion of an- 
other step and additional personalities in 
the already long line of individuals in- 
volved in these proceedings.” 

The commission then points out that 
plans for reorganization of nine roads 
would have to be revised if the legislation 
should be adopted. The companies that 
would be affected are the Denver & Rio 
Grande Western; New York, New Haven 
& Hartford; St. Louis-San Francisco; Chi- 

(Continued on page 355) 


Serving Forwarders 


Is Common Carriage 


I.C.C. accords that status to 
truckers handling such 
traffic exclusively 


With Commissioner Patterson complain- 
ing that the decision renders “meaningless” 
the Interstate Commerce Act’s prohibition 
against forwarders utilizing line-haul sery- 
ices of other than common carriers, the 
Interstate Commerce Commission has ac- 
corded common-carrier status to truckers 
which it has restricted to the handling of 
shipments “moving on bills of lading of 
freight forwarders.” The decision came 
in a report on reconsideration in the so- 
called Globe Cartage case (No. MC-3339) 
and related proceedings. 

Reconsideration by the full commission 
followed Division 5’s reports granting com- 
mon-carrier certificates under the Inter- 
state Commerce Act’s “grandfather” clause 
to the Globe Cartage Company, Inc., over 
various routes in the territory extending 
from St. Louis, Mo., on the west, to Buf- 
falo, N. Y., and Pittsburgh, Pa., on the 
east, and from Louisville Ky., on the south, 
to Chicago, on the north; and to the Bar- 
nett Trucking Company over a route be- 
tween Pittsburgh and Cincinnati, Ohio, 
serving Columbus and Dayton as interme- 
diate points. During the entire period 
since the “grandfather” date (June |, 
1935), Globe and Barnett have transported 
only traffic tendered to them by the Uni- 
versal Carloading & Distributing Company 
and the National Carloading Company, re- 
spectively. 

Thus the Regular Common Carrier Con- 
ference of American Trucking Associa- 
tions, and “numerous rail carriers and mo- 
tor carrier protestants” sought the recon- 
sideration, contending that Division 5 erred 
in failing to restrict the authority granted 
to traffic of the particular forwarders whom 
applicants had been serving. As indicated 
above, the commission did not go that far, 
saying it would not be consistent with 
common-carrier status to restrict services 
to particular shippers. It did, however, 
restrict the services to forwarder traffic 
Under such a restriction, the “facts which 
satisfy the requirement, insofar as appli- 
cants are concerned, that to be a common 
carrier there must be a holding out 
transport for the general public,” are set 
forth in the majority report as follows: 

“First, that the forwarders dealt wit! 
the shipping public in general and did not 
limit their activities to selected shippets 
and, second, that applicants transport 
traffic of the shipping public in general 
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which was assembled by the forwarders as 
, result of the latter’s undertaking to have 
the same transported. Under these cir- 
cumstances we think the freight forward- 
ers must be treated, not as ordinary ship- 


pers, but as intermediary agencies through 
which applicants held themselves out to the 
general public to engage in the transpor- 
tation of property by motor vehicle. To 
grant applicants authority to transport only 
trafic assembled by freight forwarders 
would enable them to continue all bona 
fde common carrier operations in which 
they were engaged during the ‘grandfather’ 
period. . . 

“Applicants’ operations during the ‘grand- 
father’ period may be likened to the opera- 
tions of common carriers of special com- 
modities. . . . Common carriers of petro- 
leum products, in bulk, in tank trucks, fur- 
nish an example. Obviously, only a small 
part of the general public ever has occa- 
sion to ship petroleum products, in bulk, 
in tank trucks. ... To ‘specify the service 
to be rendered’ by such carriers in the cer- 
tificates issued to them . . . does not con- 
stitute a restriction of this service to par- 
ticular shippers. On the contrary, it 
constitutes a grant of authority to trans- 
port petroleum products, in bulk, in tank 
tricks, for anyone who offers such traffic 
for transportation. : 

“Applicants have transported only traf- 
fic assembled by freight forwarders. Their 
service has therefore been rendered only 
to that part of the public which dealt with 
freight forwarders. To authorize them to 
continue the transportation of traffic as- 
sembled by freight forwarders would not 
constitute a restriction on their service to 
particular shippers. On the contrary, their 
service would continue to be available to 
the public to the same extent as it has 
been during the ‘grandfather’ period.” 
Nevertheless, it all looked to Dissenter 


of the majority “to stretch and pull the 
generally recognized concept of what con- 
stitutes a common carrier.” It seemed to 
him that “the bare statement of the situa- 
tion ought to suffice conclusively” to estab- 
lish the contract carrier status of the ap- 
plicants; and he suggested that the major- 
ity would so hold were it not confronted 
with the law’s prohibition against for- 
warders utilizing the services of other than 
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common carriers, except in terminal areas. 
Moreover such “considerations of expedi- 
tncy, or of supposed hardship that might 
result from a finding that the operations 
are those of a contract carrier’ did not 
seem to Mr. Patterson to justify “declar- 
mg a contract carrier to be a common 
carrier,” 

_ “If the decision of the majority is sound 
M principle, then particular forwarders or 
stoups of forwarders are free to utilize 
articular ‘common carriers’ whose loaded- 
truck facilities are devoted exclusively to 
such forwarders,” he said. “By reason of 
€ ensuing large and steady volume of 
traffic, such carriers would presumably be 
"a position to accord lower rates than 
ommon carriers serving shippers gener- 
lly could afford to maintain. The latter 
— would thus be prevented from 
andling such traffic at all, either directly 
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Patterson like an undertaking on the part . 


A “Railway Age” Veteran 
Passes — 


Arthur G. Tartas, head of Rail- 
way Age’s editorial drafting depart- 
ment for the past 54 years and the 
publication’s oldest employee in du- 
ration of service, died on August 22.. 

Born in England on March 21, 
1869, Mr. Tartas was graduated 
from Clayton College, London, Eng- 
land. He was for two years drafts- 
man and clerk of works in an archi- 
tect’s office, coming to this country 
in 1889 and becoming editorial 
draftsman for the Railroad Gazette 
(since incorporated in Railway 
Age). He was appointed chief 
draftsman in 1892. That was back 
in the days of wood engravings— 
and the art of reproducing large 
drawings for publication within the 
limited compass of the printed page 
was in its infancy. 

Mr. Tartas contributed in no 
small measure to the advancement 
of this technique—so necessary to 
effective technical journalism. Its 
peculiar and difficult problem is that 
of selecting the really essential 
characteristics of a large working 
drawing, combining them into a 
smaller reproduction—which  con- 
veys the necessary information to 
the informed reader, while eliminat- 
ing the multitude of details which, 
in an engraving small enough for 
publication, would become a confus- 
ing smudge. 

The present standards of tech- 
nical drawings in Railway Age and 
.other Simmons-Boardman publica- 
tions have largely resulted from the 
long efforts of Arthur Tartas in this 
important specialized field. His col- 
leagues will miss his skilled hand, 
and will honor his memory by en- 
deavoring to uphold and advance the 
standards which he established. 











at less-than-carload or less-than-truckload 
rates or for the forwarder at their truck- 
load rates, and the principal occasion for 
operations of a forwarder, namely, to sup- 
plement and coordinate the services offered 
by regular common carriers by consolidat- 
ing into carload or truckload lots articles 
of merchandise which such common car- 
riers would otherwise be called upon to 
transport in less-than-carload or less-than- 
truckload lots, would cease to exist.” 


I. C. C. Service Orders 


Because the supply of ice for icing per- 
ishables is extremely short in Utah and 
Colorado, the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission has issued its Service Order No. 
149, effective August 24, prohibiting re- 
icing at any point in those states of refrig- 
erator cars loaded with potatoes. 

Through special permits issued by 
Homer C. King, director of its Bureau 
of Service in connection with Service Or- 
der No. 133, as amended, which restricts 
initial icing and reicing of refrigerator 


cars loaded with fresh or green vegetables, 
the commission has authorized reicing of 
such cars at Chicago, Peoria, Decatur, or 
East St. Louis, Ill., or St. Louis, Mo., 
when shipments originate in Arizona, Cali- 
fornia, Colorado or Utah, provided that 
not more than 15,000 Ibs. of ice is used 
for retop or body icing of cars on which 
bunkers are in use. Except in the case of 
Chicago, these permits apply only to cars 
moving to points east of the western 
borders of lower Michigan, Indiana, Ken- 
tucky, Tennessee and Mississippi. 


New Assistant Director for 
Bureau of Motor Carriers 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has appointed as assistant director of its 
Bureau of Motor Carriers Cecil E. Calvert, 
who succeeds Col. Herbert Qualls during 
the absence of the latter in military serv- 
ice. Mr. Calvert has been with the bureau 
for seven years and has served as district 
supervisor, general supervisor and field as- 
sistant. Prior to coming with the com- 
mission he was employed by the Southern. 


Motor Carrier Accidents 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has made public two reports on 1941 
motor carrier accidents, which were pre- 
pared by the Section of Safety of its 
Bureau of Motor Carriers. The reports 
not to be considered as official expressions 
of the views of the commission, are: 
Motor Carrier Fire Accidents, 1941, by 
H. H. Allen, assistant chief of the section; 
and Analysis of Mechanical Defect Ac- 
cidents of Passenger and Property-Carry- 
ing Vehicles and Combinations, 1941, by 
Karl F. Walker, mechanical engineer. 


Car Service Officers Appoint 
New Secretary-Treasurer 


After serving for more than 27 years as 
secretary and treasurer of the Eastern As- 
sociation of Car Service Officers, John 
Bougher resigned from that office on July 
1 and H. J. Hawthorne, superintendent of 
car service of the Union Railroad Com- 
pany, East Pittsburgh, Pa., has been ap- 
pointed to succeed him. Mr. Bougher, in 
recognition of his long and faithful serv- 
ice, has been appointed secretary and 
treasurer emeritus. 


Equipment on Order 


‘ Class I railroads on August 1 had 27,- 
795 new freight cars on order, according 
to the Association of American Railroads. 
On the same date last year they had 36,- 
453 on order. 

This total included 4,094 plain box ; 2,525 
automobile box; 5,754 gondolas; 14,184 
hoppers; 200 stock, and 1,038 flat cars. 

Railroads also had 1,014 locomotives ‘on 
order on August 1, which included 485 
steam, four electric, and 525 diesel-electric 
locomotives. On August 1, 1942, they had 
881 locomotives on order which included 
334 steam and 547 electric and diesel-elec- 
tric. 

Class I roads put 12,030 new freight cars 
in service in the first seven months of 1943, 
compared with 51,606 in the same period 
last year. Those installed in the seven 
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months of 1943 included 4,682 hopper, 
4,905 gondola, 1,673 flat, 135 automobile 
box, 585 plain box, three stock, and 47 
miscellaneous freight cars. 

They also put 343 new locomotives in 
service in the first seven months this year, 
of which 230 were steam, 14 electric, and 
99 diesel-electric. 


Tighter “No-Bill” Rule for 
Anthracite Mines 


Railroads serving anthracite mines placed 
in effect on August 22 a 100 per cent rule 
covering the placement of cars for load- 
ing, in lieu of the present 150 per cent rule. 
Under the new rule no open-top cars will 
be placed at anthracite mines for loading 
when the number of “no-bill” open tops 
the mine is holding is equal to or in ex- 
cess of 100 per cent of the daily rated 
capacity of the mine. Bituminous mines 
are subject to a 25 per cent “no-bill” rule. 


Record N. Y. Traffic at 
Grand Central 


Passenger traffic in and out of Grand 
Central Terminal, New York, during the 
month of July reached an all-time high 
of 5,581,350, according to statistics released 
by the terminal manager. The all-time peak 
day for the terminal was reached on Fri- 
day, July 2, when 216,819 passengers ar- 
rived or departed. These figures compare 
with 4,535,654 passengers during the month 
of July, 1942, and the previous peak day 
of December 24, 1942, when 209,272 pas- 
sengers were handled. 


B. & O. Reproduces Current 
Advertising for Direct-Mail 


The Baltimore & Ohio has selected a 
dozen representative advertisements from 
its current campaign in on-line newspapers 
and has reproduced them in brochure 
form, for mailing to 25,000 business and 
professional men in B. & O. territory. 

The advertisements dramatize the car- 
rier’s important contributions to the war 
effort—and also its indispensability to the 
economic life of the communities it serves. 
The brochure carries a foreword by Presi- 
dent White, reminding recipients that 
they have seen this advertising in their 
local papers—and that it is to the com- 
munities’ advantage, as well as that of the 
carrier, that the public interest in efficient 
railroad service be accorded general recog- 
nition. 


Livestock Truckers to Operate 
Under Joint Action Plans 


Acting under the provisions of the 
Small Business Concerns Act, Director 
Joseph B. Eastman of the Office of De- 
fense Transportation has set up a pro- 
cedure by which producers, truckers, deal- 
ers and processors of livestock. may formu- 
late local joint action plans for the move- 
ment of livestock, or direct such movements 
with the minimum requirements of equip- 
ment and mileage. 

Formal authority for the program is 
given in Certificate No. 115, signed by 
Donald M. Nelson, chairman of the War 
Production Board, after consultation with 
the Department of Justice. 
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With peak season movements starting 
about October 1 and continuing through 
January, every available truck will be 
needed to transport cattle, hogs, sheep and 
lambs, Mr. Eastman pointed out. Since the 
livestock industry itself knows best its 
transportation problems and where econ- 
omies can be made in transport, the pro- 
gram provides for local committees to ac- 
cumulate the necessary information and 
draft plans to schedule the movements of 


haulers so that stock may be moved in an - 


orderly manner with the least use of equip- 
ment. 


Southeast Board to Meet 
September 9 


The Southeast Shippers Advisory Board 
will hold its sixty-fourth regular meeting 
at Atlanta, Ga., on September 9. Speak- 
ers at the business session will include 
Warren C. Kendall, chairman of the Car 
Service division of the Association of 
American Railroads; T. M. Healy, dis- 
trict manager of that division at Atlanta; 
and Alvin W. Vogtle, former president of 
the National Association of Shippers Ad- 
visory Boards. At a luncheon sponsored 
by the board and the Forum committee of 
the Atlanta Chamber of Commerce, Paul G. 
Hoffman, president of the Studebaker Cor- 
poration and chairman of the Committee 
for Economic Development, will be the 
principal speaker. 


Office Employees Work Sundays 
as Freight Handlers 


About 175 general office employees of the 
New York Central are now acting as 
“stevedores” in the road’s 60th street (N. 
Y.) and Weehawken (N. J.) freight yards 
on Sundays—after leaving their regular 
weekly jobs as typists and “pencil pushers” 
on Saturday. These recruits, answering a 
call issued by the road a couple of weeks 
ago, are working in eight-hour shifts at 
Sunday and one-half pay unloading freight 
for lightering to cargo ships—thus helping 
the company meet the present manpower 
shortage. 


A. R. E. A. Modifies Tests for 
Certain Track Tools 


Effective August 15, the American Rail- 
way Engineering Association has adopted 
emergency provisions providing for a re- 
duction in the number of test specimens 
required in the testing of spike mauls, 
sledges and track chisels as set forth in its 
specifications. Heretofore, the standard test 
prescribed was required for one tool in 
each lot of 10 dozen. or less, whereas un- 
der the emergency provisions, no test is 
required for lots of less than 120. In lots 
of 120 to 500, and thereafter for each lot 
of 500 or fraction thereof, one sample is 
to be tested. 


L. I. Rewards Cleanliness 


A $25 War Saving Bond has been award- 
ed to R. S. Hawkins, clerk in charge of 
the West Hempstead passenger station of 
the Long Island for showing the greatest 
improvement in cleanliness and housekeep- 
ing of any station on the road. The win- 


ner was selected purely on his mainte. 
nance of the property, since physical jm- 
provements made to station buildings 
through the addition of new fixtures, new 
floors and painting had to be discounted, 
Selection of the winner, according to E. 
L. Hoffman, superintendent of the road, 
was difficult because of the general jm. 
provement shown in the cleanliness of sta- 
tions on the railroad. 


Freight Car Loading 


* Loadings of revenue freight for the week 
ended August 21 totaled 891,197 cars, the 
Association of American Railroads an- 
nounced on August 26. This was an in- 
crease of 4,032 cars or one-half of 1.0 per 
cent above the preceding week, and an in- 
crease of 21,763 cars or 2.5 per cent above 
the corresponding week last year, but a 
decrease of 8,591 cars or 1.0 per cent 
below the comparable 1941 week. 
Loading of revenue freight for the week 
ended August 14 totalled 887,165 cars and 
the summary for that week, as compiled by 
the Car Service Division, A. A. R., follows: 


Revenue Freight Car Loadings 
For the Week Ended Saturday, August 14 














District 1943 1942 1941, 
Eastern: vec sss 169,521 161,324 180,142 
Allegheny 193,992 184,959 194,197 
Pocahontas 56,690 56,433 60,143 
Southern 117,328 119,048 120,738 

- Northwestern .. 144,992 147,519 150,483 
Central Western 132,293 127,568 128,014 
Southwestern .. 72,419 71,994 56,620 
Total Western 

Districts .... 349,634 347,081 335,117 
Total all roads 887,165 868,845 890,337 

Commodities 
Grain and grain : 

products 57,398 44,684 44,375 
Live stock ... 14,988 13,479 10,930 
Cane =, eiaces ce 177,027 167,045 167,743 
MCOMO sict ine 14,385 13,693 13,451 
Forest products 49,085 54,597 50,352 

PR aise enter tcpiate 88,670 88,424 78,834 
Merchandise l.c.1 100,625 89,995 156,269 
Miscellaneous 384,987 396,928 368,383 
August 14 .... 887,165 868,845 890,337 
August 7. 872,077 850,221 878,505 
ae: Gee 885,514 863,576 882,022 
WAY, (2A. le 'scviecss 883,826 855,515 897,564 

elf 2: | Ciena ae 877,330 857,146 899,370 





Cumulative 

Total, 33 W’ks 26,163,670 26,967,602 25,915,031 
In Canada.—Car loadings for the week 

ended August 14 totaled 70,534 compared 

with 66,915 for the previous week and 

64,245 in 1942. according to the compila- 

tion of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


Total Total Cars 
Cars Rec'd from 
Total for Canada: Loaded <a 
Aug. 14, 1943 ..... 70,534 39,72 
Ase. 75 1943-00065 66,915 38,734 
yuly Si, 943 2.0 68,312 39,175 
Rug. 15,1942 ...;.;. 64,245 35,259 
Cumulative Totals for Canada: “itis 
Avg. 14,1943"... .3. 2,100,335 1,228, 
ai on... ,092,056 1,090,199 
Aug, 16, 1947.00 1,927,770 963,87 


No New England Pipeline Now 


Acting Petroleum Administrator Davies 
announced last week that a proposal t 
construct a 114-mile 10-in. pipeline and 4 
51-mile 8-in. pipeline to extend altogether 
from Albany, N. Y., to the vicinity of 
Boston,’ Mass., which would require some 
17,000 tons of new steel, has been disap- 
proved on the ground that it would not 
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materially increase shipments of petroleum 
products into New England. 

“Existing transportation facilities are 
now sufficient to provide the entire East 
Coast with its full, equitable share of the 
petroleum supplies that can be made avail- 
able in the states east of the Rocky Moun- 
tains,” said the announcement. “Petroleum 
supplies are being increased and will con- 
tinue to increase during this year. How- 
ever, transportation facilities already under 
construction, particularly the 20-in pipeline 
from Texas to New York, will be adequate 
to move all of the increased production 
which can reasonably be anticipated.” 

Mr. Davies also announced last week 
that all restrictions on river barge deliv- 
eries of gasoline into the East Coast area 
from the Middle West and the Southwest 
have been removed. Increased transporta- 
tion facilities have made it no longer 
necessary to restrict the use of these 
barges to heating oil and petroleum prod- 
ucts other than motor fuel, it was ex- 
plained. 


Commission Opposed 


To Bankruptcy Bill 

(Continued from page 352) 
cago, Rock Island & Pacific; Florida East 
Coast; St. Louis Southwestern; Chicago, 
Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific; Western 
Pacific; and Missouri Pacific. “It is diffi- 
cult to forecast the delay which would re- 
sult in the disposition of these cases,” the 
report continues, “but it is safe to say that 
... all of them would be pending before 
the courts for a further period of at least 
two years and that the periods would be 
much longer in the event of extended liti- 
gation. Entirely aside from the unfortu- 
nate circumstances of such. an. extended 
delay in disposing of these cases which 
now have been in reorganization for peri- 
ods ranging as high as ten years, it is note- 
worthy that during such delay there would 
be enormous annual accumulations of in- 
terest which under the doctrine of equitabil- 
ity accepted by the Supreme Court must 
be satisfied in full before the unsecured 
creditors and stockholders may receive 
anything.” 


Public Roads Administration 
Survey of Truck Ton-Miles 


Freight hauling by motor truck on rural 
roads in 1940 amounted to about 59 billion 
ton-miles, according to estimates prepared 
by the Public Roads Administration’s Di- 
vision of Highway Transport on the basis 
of data “obtained principally in the initial 
and continuing phases of the highway plan- 
ning surveys,” which the states have been 
me since 1936 in cooperation with 


The truck ton-mile estimates are reported 
by John T. Lynch, senior highway econ- 
omist, and Thomas B. Dimmick, associate 
ighway engineer-economist, in a com- 
Prehensive article entitled “Amount and 

Tacteristics of Trucking on Rural 
oads” which appears in the July-August- 
September issue of Public Roads, official 
PRA publication. The report presents 
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estimates of vehicle-mileage, per cent 
loaded, average carried load, and _ton- 
mileage for trucks on main and local rural 
roads in 1940, and on main rural roads in 
1942. Separate estimates are made for 
single-unit trucks and for truck combina- 
tions, while the 1940 estimates are sub- 
divided to show the nature of the haul as 
regards origin and destination, classified 
as rural or urban, and as within or with- 
out the state under consideration. 

The breakdown of the 1940 estimate of 
59 billion ton-miles shows that 47 billion 
were on main roads, and 12 billion on local 
roads. Intercity hauling “made up slightly 
more than half of this tonnage,” while total 
rural hauling was “about 68 per cent intra- 
state, and only about 32 per cent was inter- 
state or transstate.” With respect to 1942, 
it is pointed out that truck vehicle-mileage 
fell off, but “heavier loads resulted in 
approximately the same ton-mileage on 
main roads as in 1940.” Meanwhile, the 
use of truck combinations increased “great- 
ly,” while “frequency of both heavy gross 
loads and heavy axle loads increased from 
1940 to 1942.” 


Unions Will Demand Prompt 
Action on 40-Hr. Week 


Leaders of the 15 unions representing 
non-operating railroad employees “intend 
to demand action on time-and-one-half pay 
for all rail workers after eight hours a day 
and 40 hours a week, and double time for 
the seventh consecutive day of work” as 
soon as they have disposed of the pending 
case involving the eight-cents-per-hour 
basic wage increase which was recom- 
mended by a National Railway Labor 
Panel .emergency board only to be stayed 
by Economic Stabilization Director Fred 
M. Vinson. This was revealed in the 
August 21 issue of “Labor,” which spoke 
of confidence in labor circles that the un- 
derstanding reached with the railroads for 
settlement of the basic-wage issue would 
be approved by the Administration. 

As noted in the Railway Age of August 
14, page 285, the basis of that understand- 
ing was not made public pending submis- 
sion of the proposed agreement to the 
“government”; but it has been reported to 
involve increasing the annual wage bill 
just about as much as would the eight- 
cents-per-hour raise recommended by the 
emergency board, i.e. by $204,000,000. 
The article in “Labor” would seem to bear 
out those reports when it says that ap- 
proval by the Administration would “clear 
the way for payment to over a million rail- 
road workers outside the train and engine 
service of wage increases aggregating 
$204,000,000 a year, plus back pay of $85,- 
000,000.” 

The article also says that President 
Roosevelt’s preoccupation with the war 
conferences: at Quebec has delayed the 
placing of the agreement “before the 
proper government chieftains for accept- 
ance,” adding that arrangements had been 
made to take the matter up “as soon as the 
Quebec confabs end.” , 

With respect to the 40-hour week issue, 
President Roosevelt has recently indicated 
that he favored paying railroad employees 


time-and-one-half for weekly hours in ex- 
cess of 40. The matter was not discussed, 
however, in the recent labor-management 
conferences leading to the understanding 
on the basic-wage issue. At that time 
George M. Harrison, president of the 
Brotherhood of Railway Clerks, was asked 
if the 40-hour week would be the subject 
of future conferences, and he replied that 
he could not speculate about it. 


Industrial Fuel Oil Users May 
Build Up Reserves 


Acting to “assure the uninterrupted op- 
eration” of public utilities and essential 
industrial plants in the event of an un- 
foreseen disruption of fuel oil deliveries 
next winter, the Office of Price Adminis- 
tration announced August 21 a modification 
of its rationing procedure, under which 
users of fuel oil for industrial, commercial 
and similar non-heating purposes are is- 
sued allotments on a three-months basis, 
these rations representing minimum re- 
quirements. 

Such users who have storage facilities 
sufficient for more than a 30-day supply of 
fuel may obtain an “inventory reserve” 
under these allotments equal to the un- 
filled storage capacity or to 90 days’ mini- 
mum requirements, whichever is less. The 
largest three-months ration ever issued to 
the applicant will determine his maximum 
requirements for this purpose. Special 
provision is made for users whose location 
is such that they are unable to receive 
deliveries over a period longer than three 
months. 


Bulkheads Protect Merchandise 
in Heavier Loads 


The heavier loading of merchandise cars 
now required will not increase damage to 
mixed freight if reasonable care and in- 
genuity are used in stowing, coupled with 
the judicious use of segregation gates and 
bulkheads, according to the Committee on 
the Prevention of Loss and Damage of the 
Freight Claim division of the Association 
of American Railroads. This conclusion 
was reached after a survey was made to 
determine the efficiency of gates or bulk- 
heads for protecting less-than-carload ship- 
ments under the present demand for heav- 
ier loading. The study shows that at the 
present time, 29 or more individual roads 
are using bulkheads to a greater or lesser 
extent, and that bulkheads are being used 
at 80 freight stations in from 5 to 75 cars 
daily. ’ 

“There are several advantages to the 
use of bulkheads,” the report continues. 
“(1) It permits the greatest possible utili- 
zation of car capacity; (2) It largely saves 
the work of trimming the load started high 
in one end but not as high at the door at 
closing time; (3) A bulkhead facilitates 
handling when a car contains freight for 
two destinations or where the freight in 
one end of the car goes through, with the 
freight in the other end peddling; (4) Set- 
back cars can be handled without disarrang- 
ing the load. It is easier to apply a bulk- 
head than to lower the load and restow 
the following day. 

“The only disadvantage to this plan de- 
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veloped through the investigation is the 
difficulty experienced in some instances of 
securing the return of the bulkheads to 
the loading station, particularly in cars 
billed to points off the loading line. It is 
believed, however, that this disadvantage 
may be eliminated through arrangements 
now being worked out. ‘ 

“The A. A. R. Mechanical Division’s 
Committee Chairman on Loading Rules, 
recognizing the damage now being done to 
car lining by anchor plates and by the use 
of bars in removing them, has suggested 
that bulkheads be so constructed as to be 
slightly narrower than the width of car, 
thus permitting the placing of four wedges, 
one at the top and bottom of each side, 
nailed to the lining, with the thin end 
in position between lining and bulkhead, 
the effect of which is that any movement 
of the freight tightens the bulkhead.” 


Assails Rate-Break System 


While the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, Division 3, was recently dismissing 
a complaint alleging that it was unlawful 
for railroads to charge for cross-town 
switching of grain and grain products at 
Enid, Okla., instead of treating it as a 
transit stop allowable under the line-haul 
rates, Commissioner Johnson took occasion 
to write a concurring opinion expressing 
his view that the Enid situation “empha- 
sizes the wasteful transportation implicit 
in the western trunk line rate-break sys- 
tem” which “is obviously in need of re- 
vision.” 

“For example,” Mr. Johnson said, “if 
grain from Dodge City were to be switched 
across town at Wichita for further move- 
ment over the route of the Santa Fe reach- 
ing directly south therefrom to Dallas 
about 410 miles, it would be subject to a 
cross-town switching charge like the one 
assailed at Enid, but, since the rate ‘breaks’ 
on Kansas City, the Wichita transit opera- 
tor can and does defeat this switching 
charge by the simple process of routing the 
traffic eastward to Kansas City, thence 
back through Wichita to Dallas, the back- 
haul and out-of-line service aggregating 
430 miles, or 30 miles in excess of the dis- 
tance over the direct route from Wichita 
to Dallas.” 

Meanwhile, the majority report revealed 
that the carriers’ failure to treat the Enid 
switching as a transit stop was in line with 
their more or less general policy of refus- 
ing to permit a second transit stop within 
the same switching district. That policy 
gave Commissioner Patterson the basis for 
his brief dissenting expression. 

He said: “A carload of grain can, for 
example, be moved from a Kansas origin 
through Enid to a Texas destination and 
stopped for storage anywhere short of the 
yard limit signs at Enid without charge in 
addition to the line-haul rate. Another 
carload from the same origin to the same 
destination, moving over the same rails, 
stopped for storage within the yard limits 
at Enid, which yard limits may be changed 
from time to time at the carriers’ whim, 
must pay a charge of at least $9.90 per car 
in addition to the line-haul rate. I cannot 
believe such a practice lawful.” 

The proceeding is docketed as No. 28823. 
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In dismissing the complaint, which was 
filed by the Enid Board of Trade, the com- 
mission did uphold the contention that the 
failure of the Chicago, Rock Island & Pa- 
cific to file a tariff containing the cross- 
town switching charge was in violation of 
the Interstate Commerce Act’s section 6. 
Filing of such a tariff is now required. 


C. F. A. Routing Guide Upheld 


Publication by Central Freight Associa- 
tion railroads of their routing guide in an 
effort “to eliminate unnecessary and cir- 
cuitous routes” is “praiseworthy and in the 
public interest” in the opinion of the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission which has 
just rejected contentions that traffic of cer- 
tain shippers of lumber and fruits and 
vegetables should be exempt from the limi- 
tations on routing. 

The report by Division 3 is in I. & S. 


Docket No. 5120. It vacates the order of ' 


suspension on tariffs proposing, by refer- 
ence to the guide, certain routes in C. F. A. 
territory, in connection with joint through 
commodity rates, on lumber and related 
articles, in carloads, from the South and 
Southwest, and on citrus fruits, vegetables, 
and strawberries, in carloads, from Florida. 

The routing guide, the current issue of 
which is published as No. 560-A, I. C. C. 
No. 3665, is in line with the requirements 
of the commission’s Tariff Circular 20 
which embodies rules covering the publi- 
cation of specific routing instructions, stip- 
ulating among other specifications that 
routing instructions may be stated in the 
tariffs containing the rates or in a separate 
publication known as a routing guide. The 
effective date of the commission’s circular 
has been postponed for the duration of the 
war, but the C. F. A. roads have-mean- 
while proceeded to develop a routing guide 
in order to ‘eliminate circuitous routes and 
“to avoid litigation respecting the question 
of what are reasonable routes under the 
provisions of the rate tariffs.” 

The application of the routing guide was 


_ extended from time to time until the pro- 


posal to make it applicable on all commodi- 
ties except those on which the rate tariffs 
provided specific routing brought forth the 
protest from the lumber and fruit and 
vegetable shippers. Except for certain cir- 
cuity limitations contained in the rate 
tariffs, such shippers could previously route 
over any or all central territory lines par- 
ties to the rate tariffs at the joint rates 
in effect from origin to destination. As 
the commission points out, the application 
of the guide to this traffic still leaves all 
routes available; but the use of routes not 
in the guide will involve payment of com- 
bination rates higher than the joint rates. 
The commission came to its finding that 
the suspension order should be vacated. 
After weighing carrier evidence to the ef- 
fect that the guide would in fact eliminate 
much “wasteful transportation” against pro- 
testant contentions that it would cause them 
undue hardship. 

In the latter connection, the report said: 
“The guide is a living thing and not some- 
thing which may not be changed in the 
future to meet conditions that may arise 
or which may have been overlooked in its 
original preparation. When occasion de- 
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mands the carriers may and should add 
additional routes to the guide, just as they 
may remove from the gttide a route which 
they find by experience serves no useful 
purpose. If shippers desire to use unduly 
circuitous routes not in the guide at the 
joint rates, the carriers in complying there- 
with should add arbitraries to the joint 
rates’ to compensate for the additional 
mileage.” 

Finally, the commission rejected protes- 
tant contentions that the carriers should be 
called upon to show that the combination 
rates applicable over routes not in the 
guide were not unreasonable in the light 
of the lower joint rates over the published 
routes between the same points. That 
“would impose an impracticable, if not an 
impossible, task upon the respondents.” The 
findings are, however, “without prejudice 
to the filing of any complaint involving 
particular instances of alleged unreasonable 
or unlawful rates resulting from the re- 
stricted routing.” 


N. Y. C. First Eastern Road 
to Import Mexicans 


An August 18, the New York Central 
System received 749 Mexican track work- 
ers, the first Eastern railroad to employ 
imported Mexican workers under the terms 
of the convention between the governments 
of the United States and Mexico. The 
conditions and agreements under which 
these workers -were imported are similar 
to those reported for the Southwestern 
roads in the Railway Age of May 29, page 
1111. 

These 749 workers have been distributed 
among 13 camps in Ohio and Michigan on 
the Michigan Central, the Big Four and 
the New York Central Lines West of 
Buffalo. They are being used in track 
maintenance work, such as laying rail, 
spacing ties and surfacing track and will 
be employed through the winter. So far 
as possible, the Mexican gangs will be 
maintained separately, without adding other 
workers. Experienced Mexican _ track 
workers, which remained with the New 
York Central after World War I days, 
have been selected ‘to serve as interpreters 
and safety agents with each gang. 

The New York Central intends to im- 
port more Mexican track workers under 
the same terms, if possible. 


Must Extend Transit on Rubber 
to Barge-Rail Routes 


Railroads have been required by the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission, Division 2, 
to extend to barge-rail routes the storage- 
in-transit arrangements which they estab- 
lished at the request of the governments 
Rubber Reserve Company on all-rail routes 
in connection with reduced rates on rubber 
and latex imported through Gulf of Mexico 
and South Atlantic ports. The title case 
is No. 28745, the majority report represent 
ing the views of Commissioners Splaw! 
and Alldredge while Commissioner Patter- 
son dissented. 

The report reveals that the railroads, 
following a request of RRC, established 
the reduced rates and the transit arrange 
ments in connection with the all-rail routes, 
at the same time reducing rates over cor 
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IN YEARS PAST 
SOME MAY 
HAVE THOUGHT US 


FUSSY” 


BUT WE DON’T THINK THEY DO, TODAY! 


But today, with war traffic stressing all 


In the belief that no railroad could ever 
get more out of a locomotive than had been 
built into it by its maker, we have always 
insisted on the very highest standards in our 
design, our workmanship, and our selection 
of materials. We have carried our care in 
these regards to a degree which may have 
caused some to consider us over-careful— 


even ‘fussy’. 


LIMA LOCOMOTIVE WORKS 


August 28, 1943 





rolling stock close to its limit of endurance, 
Lima-built locomotives are proving the value 
of Lima’s unceasing search for perfection. 
Long are the miles and heavy the load, but 
Lima-built Modern Super-Power Steam 
Locomotives have what it takes to ‘take it’— 


and they’re proving this from coast -to 


coast. 


INCORPORATED, LIMA, OHIO 
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responding barge-rail routes to preserve 
existing differentials. They did not, how- 
ever, extend the transit arrangements to 
the barge-rail routes, thus drawing protests 
from the government-owned Inland Water- 
ways Corporation and the Mississippi. Val- 
ley Barge Line Company, who were sup- 
ported by Rubber Reserve. | 

Because the traffic involved is stored for 
long periods, the railroads took the posi- 
tion that the longer time in transit over 
the barge-rail routes was an advantage to 
the shipper; and thus such routes: were 
under no disability which warranted ex- 
tending to them the transit arrangements 
as well as the differentially lower rates. 
The commission did not agree. It cited 
RRC testimony to. the effect that there 
would be no incentive to use the barge- 
rail service unless the charges were less; 
and it found “no evidence” as to the amount 
of the saving in storage charges effected 
by use of the slower service. 

Leading up to its adverse findings, the 
report had this to say: “The result of 
providing transit on the all-rail routes and 
of corresponding failure to provide similar 
transit in connection with the movement 
over the barge-rail routes under rates 
which reflect the prescribed or approved 
bases of differentials is virtually to exclude 
the barge-rail routes from participation in 
traffic requiring such transit and thus: to 
restrict the application of a lawfully related 
system of rates. Such restriction is unjust 
and unreasonable and discriminates against 
the barge-rail routes in favor of the all- 
rail routes.” 


“Household Goods” Under Part 
IV of I. C. Act 


Because forwarders engaged exclusively 
in the handling of used household goods 
are exempt from regulation under the In- 
terstate Commerce Act’s Part IV whereas 
motor common carriers of such goods are 
subject to full regulation under Part II, 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, Di- 
vision 4, is of the opinion that “proper ad- 
ministration and interpretation” of Part 
IV may require “a more limited definition 
of the term ‘household goods’ than that 
contained in the regulations issued under 
Part II.” This view was expressed, al- 
though the question was not decided, in 
the division’s recent report in the No. FF- 
74 proceeding wherein operations of Trans- 
American Van Service, Inc., as a forward- 
er of used household goods were found to 
be exempt from regulation. 

Having made that finding the commis- 
sion went on to quote the rather broad 
definition of “household goods” which is 
embodied in the rules and regulations pre- 
scribed by Division 5 to govern the prac- 
tices of motor common carriers in that 
business. The definition reads as follows: 
“The term ‘household goods’ means per- 
sonal effects and property used or to be 
used in a dwelling when part of the equip- 
ment or supply of such dwelling; furni- 
ture, fixtures, equipment and the property 
of stores, offices, museums, institutions, 
hospitals, or, other establishments when a 
part of the stock, equipment, or supply of 
such stores, offices, museums, institutions, 
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hospitals, or other establishments ; and arti- 
cles, including objects of art, displays, and 
exhibits, which because of their unusual 
nature or value, require specialized han- 
dling and equipment usually employed in 
moving household goods.” 

Division 4 says in the present report that 
Division 5, in promulgating the foregoing 
rule, “properly defined as household goods 
all of the articles normally transported by 
household goods carriers.” In other words, 
it looks all right to Division 4 insofar as 
it applies to motor carriers regulated un- 
der Part II; but “under Part IV ...a 
different situation is presented, in that one 
who engages solely in the transportation 
of used household goods is not subject to 
regulation.” Thus the suggestion that “a 
more limited definition” may be warranted. 
However, the present record was “a very 
meager one,” so the division reserved deci- 
sion on this “broader question” until such 
time as “a proper record is before us.” 


MeNear Asks for Return of His 
Railroad 


A request that the Toledo, Peoria & 
Western be returned to its owners was 
made by George P. McNear, Jr., president 
of the road, to Joseph B. Eastman, Direc- 
tor of the Office of Defense Transportation 
on August 21. 

“One reason for our request,” the letter 
states, “is your pamphlet ‘Featherbed Rules, 
Railroad Manpower, and the T. P. & W.’ 
in which you outline certain important 
modifications you have made in the feath- 
erbed rules for train and engine employees 


‘that you inaugurated on our railroad in 


July, 1942. These and other modifications, 
which are discussed in our enclosed interim 
report of August 16, 1943, indicate an en- 
couraging recognition by the government 
that our railroad should not be burdened 
with employee rules involving wastes of 
manpower, equipment and materials, and 
the slowing up of operations in time of 
war. We appreciate this recognition, and 
express our sincere congratulations to you 
for the steps you have taken thus far. 

“Another reason is that your continued 
possession of our railroad under present 
conditions prevents our payments of vari- 
ous obligations which are now long past 
due. Also, there are accumulating a num- 
ber of problems affecting the welfare of 
the railroad, and the communities which 
it serves. They need attention, and can- 
not be handled properly now. 

“We would operate our railroad under 
the schedules of rates of pay and working 
conditions for train and engine employees 
inaugurated by you on July 1, 1942, except 
as they have been modified (a) in accord- 
ance with the statements made by you in 
your pamphlet, and (b) in accordance with 
Mr. Voelkner’s letters to us of July 16 and 
October 27, 1942, and our letter to Mr. 
Voelkner of November 4, 1942, until 30 
days’ notice is given by us after the ter- 
mination of the war. During this period, 


we would continue ODT’s existing em- 
ployment relationships, except that (1) 
we would not take into our employ those 
former employees who, after a full hearing 
in open court, were found to have com- 
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mitted unlawful acts of violence and pre- 
vented our railroad from continuing as q 
common carrier in the transportation of 
war materials and other articles intended 
for the use of the United States or asso- 
ciated nations in the conduct of war, and, 
as a result, were specifically named by the 
Federal Court as defendants in the tem- 
porary injunction issued by that court on 
January 19, 1942; and (2) we would ob- 
serve and carry out the promises publicly 
made by your federal manager on or about 
March 23, 1942, with reference to the em- 
ployees who were then operating the rail- 
road.” 

Arrangements for the return of the prop- 
erty, the letter stated, should include: set- 
tlement of all claims by direct negotiations 
as far as possible, with the submission of 
disagreements to an impartial referee and 
court adjudication of remaining items. 


Coal for Lake Docks and Steel 
Mills Gets Pridrity 


Director Eastman of the Office of De- 
fense Transportation on August 24 made 
public a statement giving assurance that 
transportation facilities are adequate to 
accommodate “all authorized movements” 
of coal to the states west of the Great 
Lakes, unless the movement is concen- 
trated too heavily in the closing weeks of 
the lakes navigation season. 

Mr. Eastman’s statement was a reply to 
an appeal to President Roosevelt made re- 
cently by a group of Congressmen from 
these states, in which they expressed alarm 
over the fact that, although more than 
one-half of the period in which the lakes 
are navigable has passed, “only one-third 
of the coal requirements normally shipped 
to coal dock storage facilities on Lake 
Michigan and Lake Superior has been 
received.” 

This situation is not a result of “any re- 
striction or limitation on the part of trans- 
portation facilities, but is solely a question 
of supply and distribution,” said the ODT 
director. “A tentative statement of policy 
was issued limiting lake coal shipments 
from any U. S. port to the Chicago area 
to 80 per cent of the aggregate quantity 
moved to that area last year, to Lake 
Superior ports to 110 per cent of the vol- 
ume moved last year, and to all other 
areas except Buffalo to 100 per cent of 
the quantity moved last -year. I can defi- 
nitely assure you that there are ample 
transportation facilities to transport quan- 
tities of coal so authorized.” 

This statement followed announcement 
of a new regulation of Solid Fuels Admin- 
istrator Ickes, effective August 23, which 
was designed to provide an adequate sup- 
ply of suitable coal for the iron and steel 
industry and to supply the requirements of 
domestic and industrial users served by 
the Great Lakes docks. Coal producers in 
the Appalachian region, who mine more 
than one-half of the country’s bituminous 
output, were directed under this regula- 
tion to give priority to these markets be 
fore filling other orders, disregarding cot 
tractual obligations to do so if necessary. 

In announcing this regulation Mr. Ickes 
pointed out that a nationwide coal prefer- 
ence program is still under consideration. 
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Conserve Your Manpower by Reducing Maintenance Time 


Every hour consumed in unnecessary locomotive maintenance 

. means a waste of manpower. And never has it been so impor- 
tant to American Railroads to conserve. vital manpower hours. 
With the Franklin Automatic Compensator and Snubber, driv- 

ing box maintenance is reduced to a minimum. This device 
automatically compensates for normal wear and temperature 
changes, thus maintaining accurate driving box adjustment 
under all conditions, and minimizing time- and labor-consuming 


maintenance work. 





FRANKLIN RAILWAY SUPPLY COMPANY, INC. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 


in Canada: FRANKLIN RAILWAY SUPPLY COMPANY, LIMITED, MONTREAL 
August 28, 1943 
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Meanwhile producers are directed to fill 
first orders now on file for metallurgical 
coal and then to fill orders. of customers 
dependent on the lake docks. Where pro- 
ducers’ commitments are less than custom- 
ers’ requirements, the Solid Fuels Admin- 
istration will apportion the deficiency to be 
filled. After filling these requirements, 
producers are directed to pro-rate their 
remaining tonnage among their other cus- 
tomers, except where customers adequately 
protected by stock piles agree to accept 
lesser quantities. 

This announcement by Mr. Ickes fol- 
lowed issuance of his War Regulation No. 
3 effective August 24, which directed that 
hereafter shipments of: both anthracite and 
bituminous coal from docks on Lake Su- 
perior, the west shore of Lake Michigan 
and Green Bay may be consigned orly to 
points in Michigan, Illinois, Wisconsin, 
Minnesota, Iowa, Nebraska, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Ontario. and Manitoba. 
For some time, it was explained, coal has 
been moving from these lake docks to 
points in Washington, Oregon, Idaho, 
Montana and Wyoming, reducing stocks at 
the docks upon which areas normally de- 


pendent on that source of supply must rely 


during the winter. 

As a result of the expiration of the 
Guffey Coal Act on August 23, the mini- 
mum price regulations. applying to bitu- 


minous coal which had been instituted by ° 


the Bituminous Coal Division of the De- 
partment of the Interior under the authority 
of that statute were absorbed into the 
price control mechanism of the Office of 
Price Administration. It was pointed out 


that in cases where the minimum price set 


under the Guffey Act exceeds the OPA 
ceiling price for the same coal, sales at 
such minimum price can not be continued 
beyond October 23. 


Club Meetings 


The Southern and Southwestern Rail- 
way Club will hold its next meeting on 
September 16 at 10:00 a. m. C. W. T. at 
the Ansley hotel, Atlanta, Ga. C. E. Betz, 
manager of the Eastern Division of the 
Magnaflux Corporation, New York, will 
address: the meeting on the subject of 
“Magnaflux Inspection.” 

The Car Foremen’s Association of 
Omaha, Council Bluffs and South Omaha 
Interchange will hold its next meeting at 
12 noon on September 9, 1943, at South 
Omaha, Nebr. A report on joint inspec- 
tion at elevators will. be presented. 

The Western Railway Club will meet in 
the Grand Ball room of the Hotel Sher- 
man, Chicago, on October 18 at 6 p. m. 
It will be an “Executives Night.” 


Suggests Direct Approach to 
Cutting Circuitous Routing 


Railroads undertaking the ‘“commend- 
able” work of discouraging the movement 
of traffic over unduly circuitous routes 
should look towards the “primary and ba- 
sic matter” of eliminating such routes, 
rather than concerning themselves “only 
with the ancillary matter of transit,” ac- 
cording to Examiner William A. Disque, 
who has recommended that the Interstate 
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Commerce Commission reject tariffs where- 
in the carriers proposed cancellation of 
waivers of the so-called: three-way rule 
on transited interstate shipments of grain 
and grain products in Kansas and the 
Southwest. 

The three-way rule provides that the 
through rate to be ultimately applied on 
transited shipments is the rate from origin 
to destination, origin to transit point, or 
transit point to destination, whichever is 
highest. Competitive situations have pro- 
moted waivers of the rule, i. e., exceptions 
which have the effect of making the rate 
from origin to destination applicable re- 
gardless of a higher rate to or from the 
transit point. Such waivers, as Examiner 
Disque puts it, “have so increased in num- 
ber in recent years and have so encour- 
aged unduly circuitous routing that they 
have become a burden on the railroads, 
and they are constantly bringing demands 


from shippers for additional waivers to 


meet competition.” 

Thus the railroads’ proposal to make the 
three-way rule applicable “so that traffic 
will be confined more generally to direct 
routes, in the interest of saving transpor- 





tation, and so that respondents may obtain 
added compensation when the traffic moves 
over circuitous routes.” In the latter con- 
nection, the proposed report goes on to 
point out that “out-of-line and back-hay! 
charges are in many instances waived, but 
there is no proposal here to cancel those 
waivers.” 

Mr. Disque’s adverse recommendation js 
based on his appraisal of the evidence of, 
fered by protestants. He found that ap- 
plication of the three-way rule would 
“greatly hamper” the business operations 
of millers and dealers, shutting them out 
of important markets. The present waiv- 
ers, he went on, “promote free flow of 
grain, open and orderly marketing, better 
car supply, equality among shippers in ac- 
quiring grain and among railroads in moy- 
ing it.” Moreover, “large investments have 
been made and business has been built with 
the expectation that the waivers would be 
continued.” 

Then came the exdaminer’s advice that 
the attack on circuitous routing should be 
a direct one. The proposed report is in 
I. & S. Docket No. 5128, Three-Way Rule 
on Grain. 


Equipment and Supplies 





FREIGHT CARS 


The Battrmore & Our10 is inquiring for 
1,000 or 2,000 composite hopper cars of 
50 tons’ capacity. 


The New York, NEw Haven & Hanrt- 
FORD is reported to have been authorized 
by the United States district court at New 
Haven, Conn., to spend $2,341,400 for new 
rails and 100 flat cars. 


The CHESAPEAKE & Onto has ordered 
125 48-ft. 6-in. all-steel drop-end gondola 
cars of 50 tons’ capacity from the American 
Car & Foundry Co. and 100 53-ft. 6-in. 
composite flat cars of 50 tons’ capacity from 
the Ralston Steel Car Company. 


The Cuicaco, MILtwauKEE, St. Paut & 
Paciric trustees authorized by the United 
States district court at Chicago on August 
19, to construct 300 automobile box cars 
of 50 tons’ capacity in the railroad’s shops 
at Milwaukee, Wis. 


The New York, Cuicaco & St. Louis 
has placed orders for 1,075 new freight 
cars as follows: 300 40-ft. 6-in. single- 
sheathed composite box cars of 50 tons’ 
capacity with the General American Trans- 
portation Corporation; 200 40 ft. 6-in. 
single-sheathed composite box cars of 50 
tons’ capacity with the Pullman-Standard 
Car Manufacturing Co.; 500 composite 
hopper cars of 50 tons’ capacity and 25 
all-steel dry bottom bulk hopper cars of 
70 tons’ capacity with the American Car 
& Foundry Co.; and 50 drop-end composite 
gondola cars of 70 tons’ capacity with the 
Greenville Steel Car Company. 


The Pere MArguettE has ordered 225 
new freight cars including 100 52-ft. 6-in. 
drop-end composite gondola cars of 70 tons’ 
capacity and 100 53-ft. 6-in. composite flat 
cars of 70 tons’ capacity from the Green- 
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ville Steel Car Company and 25 all-steel 
covered hopper cars of 70 tons’ capacity 
from the American Car & Foundry Co. 


The Aton has ordered 250 gondola 
cars from the General American Transpor- 
tation Corporation and 500 50-ton box cars 


from the Pullman-Standard Car Manufac- 


turing Company, and has increased its 
order for 50-ton hopper cars with the 
American Car & Foundry Co. from 500 
to 750. War Production Board authoriza- 
tion for the building of the 500 box cars 
and 500 of the hopper cars has been re- 
ceived. The cars will be of composite wood 
and steel construction. 


The CanapiAn Paciric advises that de- 
mand for freight trains to carry war mate- 
rials, food supply and civilian freight, has 
necessitated the construction of 50 new 
cabooses by the Canadian Pacific at its 
Angus shops, Montreal. The cabooses are 
well insulated against cold and_ contain 
bunks fitted for the accommodation of 
crews, with storage space for bedding. A 
compact heater, equipped with an oven for 
cooking, will provide heat, and a large 
refrigerator serves for the storage of food- 
stuffs. A water-tank and washbasin are 
also provided, and a portable table for the 
use of conductors in handling way bills. 
The cupola is fitted with a fixed window 
sash in front and rear and with sliding 
sash at each side. The cars are carried 
on four-wheel, cast-steel trucks which have 
elliptic ‘springs, and swivel-butt couplers 
providing maximum riding comfort. 


SIGNALING 


Tue New York Centrat has placed a 
order with the General Railway Sign 
Company for materials required to replace 
existing semaphore signals between Pough- 
keepsie, N. Y., and Tivoli, on the Hudson 
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division. This order includes 193 type SA 
signals; 1,252 type B relays, including 449 
code-following and 156 code-transmitters ; 
195 track and 52 line rectifiers and 131 
type U1 air-cooled and 134 type U1 de- 
coding transformers; and 55 ground cases 
fitted for type B relays, factory wired. 


The Cuicaco, BurLincton & QUINCY 
has placed an order with the Union Switch 
& Signal Co. covering materials for the 
installation of an electro-pneumatic car re- 
tarder system in the new 36-track classi- 
fication yard at Lincoln, Neb. The ma- 
terials include 14 electro-pneumatic model 
31 retarders, 36 direct-acting electro- 
pneumatic switch layouts, 2 style A-1 switch 
and lock movements, control machines, 
searchlight type hump and trimmer sig- 
nals; and all necessary relays, transform- 
ers, rectifiers, resistors and housings. The 
field construction work will be carried out 
by the regular forces of the Burlington. 


Tue Atcuison, TopEKA & SANTA FE 
has placed a contract with the General 
Railway Signal Company for the necessary 
materials to add 24 levers to its model-2A 
unit-lever type electric interlocking ma- 
chine at San Bernardino, Calif. The or- 
der includes 2 traffic lock levers, 9 switch 
levers, and 13 signal levers; 11 electric 
locks and 4 time contractors; 13 type SA 


dwarf signals, 6 l-arm type SA ground 
signals and 1 type SA bridge signal; 12 
model 5D switch machines (without built- 
in controllers). The 12 controllers for 
these 5D switch machines are furnished 
separately for mounting in three of the 
seven welded steel housings shipped on this 
order. 


THE SEABOARD AIR LINE has placed an 
order with the Union Switch and Signal 
Company for the materials necessary to 
extend the present centralized traffic con- 
trol installation between Richmond, Va., 
and Alberta, southward to Manson, N. C., 
a distance of approximately 41 miles. The 
machine controlling the new section will 
be located at Raleigh, N. C., approximate- 
ly 60 miles south of Manson. All func- 
tions will be controlled by carrier circuit 
on the existing Richmond-Alberta code 
line. The Union Company is also fur- 
nishing the Seaboard with materials to 
extend the C. T. C. installation between 
Youngville, N. C., and Millbrook, south- 
ward to Hillsboro street in Raleigh, a dis- 
tance of 8 miles, involving a new control 
machine located in the yardmaster’s office 
at Raleigh to co-ordinate all switching 
movements with main line movements 
through the Raleigh yard and _ terminal. 
These orders include 125 color-light sig- 
nals, 42 switch movements, electric switch 








New Freight Car Releases by War Production Board 
Allocated for Fourth Quarter, 1943 


Name of Railroad 


Atchison, Topeka ie a yr 


Baltimore & Ohio. 

Centra! of Georgia. . 

Chesapeake & Ohio.. 

Chicago & Northwestern. . 

Chicago, Burlington & Quincy... 

Chicago & Great Western. . 

Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific. . 


Clinchfield . . 

Denver & Rio Grande Western. 
Great Northern. . 

Illinois Central. . 

Indiana Harbor Belt... 

Lehigh Valley .. 


Midland Valley. . 
Missouri Pacific 


Missouri Pacific. ..... see Hie oie a ict wk pore by As cee Aa ae eae 


Reading. . 

St. Louis Southwestern. . 
St. Louis San Francisco. . 
Virginian 


ee eee 


Ra Seen ap ee 


<6) SD Box 


No. Type Builder 
sae - ee Hopper American Car & Foundry 
500 Box Pullman-Standard 


Pullman-Standard 

150 Hopper Bethlehem Steel 

150 Box Pullman-Standard 

620 Hopper American Car & Foundry 


250 Flat Pullman-Standard 

600 Hopper Company Shops 

100 Flat Pullman-Standard 

200 Box Company Shops 

400 Hopper Company Shops 

300 Hopper American Car & Foundry 
50 Gondola Pressed Steel Car 

500 Box Company Shops 


390 er Company Shops 
575 Despatch Shops 
250 Gondola Bethlehem Steel Car 
400 Hopper Bethlehem Steel Car 
25 Hopper American Car & Foundry 
550 Hopper American Car & Foundry 
500 Hopper Bethlehem Steel Car 
500 Hopper Virginia Bridge 
600 Hopper Company Shops 


200 Box Company Shops 
100 Box Company Shops 
600 Hopper Company Shops 
175 Box Company Shops 
50 Gondola Company Shops 
25 Hopper Company Shops 

. 9,570 


Allocated for Third pngas 1943 


Atchison, Topeke G Banta Me... 6c... 6s kes teveces 


Atlantic Coast Line.. 


Atlanta & West Point and Western & Alabama....... 


Baltimore & Ohio. . 
Birmingham Southern. 


See ct: 


RNS es RIOD os Sos iie oa G se cca Ss Wee hee 


Chicago & Illinois Midland. . 

Chicago, Burlington & Quincy. 

Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific. . 
Clinchfield. . 


Denver & Rio Grande Western... set aveeasere sees 


Georgia. . 

Louisville & Nashville. . 
Missouri Pacific. 
Pittsburg & Shawmut.. 
Reading... 

St. Louis Southwestern. . 
Fruit Growers’ Express. . 


MES i553) oO aS ab SO a eke sel eau sess ae ceo 


600 General American 
200 tits General American 
200 Hopper General American 
150 Hopper Bethlehem Steel Car 


.. 125 Box j Pullman-Standard 


350 Hopper Bethlehem Steel Car 


10¢ Box Pullman-Standard 
100 Box American Car & Foundry 
165 Flat Greenville Steel Car 
502 Box American Car & Foundry 
417 Box Pullman-Standard 
62 Gondola Mather Stock Car 
330 Box Company Shops 
300 Box Company Shops 
200 Hopper American Car é & Foundry 
200 Flat Mount Vernon Car 
100 Box Pullman-Standard 


Pullman-Standard 
American Car & Foundry 
General American 
Company Shops 
Company Shops 


300 Refrigerator Company Shops 
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locks, and necessary relays with housings, 
The field installation work will be done by 
the regular construction forces of the rail- 
read, 


Railroads Get 9,570 
More Freight Cars 


Fourth quarter allocations 
of WPB raise year’s total 
to 35,371 cars 


The War Production Board has author- 
ized the building of 9,570 new freight cars 
for domestic railroads for the fourth quar- 
ter of this year. Included are 6,070 hop- 
per, 2,800 box, 350 gondola, and 350 flat 
cars which have been allocated among 23 
railroads. Of the 9,570 cars, railroad 
shops will build 4,325—including 2,525 hop- 
per, 1,750 box and 50 gondola cars and 
contract car-builders the remaining 5,245. 

The Office of Defense Transportation, 
which is “claimant agency” for transporta- 
tion under the WPB’s controlled materials 
plan, had previously provided for the con- 
struction of an additional 5,801 new cars 
this year out of steel allocated for the 
third quarter but not used for its original 
purpose. The authorized domestic build- 
ing program for the full year, 1943, there- 
fore, now totals 35,371 cars—comprising 
20,000 released by the WPB in November, 
1942, for building during the first six 
months of the year 5,801 for the third quar- 
ter and 9,570 for the fourth quarter. 

Production is expected to exceed 30,000 
cars, which will include a number of cars 
authorized for building in 1942 but de- 
livered in 1943, plus the 25,801 cars re- 
leased for the first nine months of this 
year and part of the fourth quarter’s 9,570. 

How many of these latter .cars will be 
delivered before the year’s end will depend 
on how early in the fourth quarter steel 
for their construction is made available. 
The ODT is reported to have requested 
a step-up in freight car construction and 
this can probably be accomplished, if steel 
deliveries are maintained, despite the se- 
vere losses of skilled manpower that have 
been suffered by car-building plants due 
to curtailed production and, in some in- 
stances, enforced shutdowns necessitated by 
materials’ shortages in the past. 

Meanwhile the Association of American 
Railroads is said to be canvassing its 
members urging the placing of additional 
orders, and the number of inquiries for 
new equipment coming into the market 
has increased noticeably. An easing of 
the steel strain so as to permit the build- 
ing of more all-steel cars rather than cars 
of composite wood and steel construction 
would probably induce more of the car- 
riers to enter the market. 

The accompanying table lists the 9,570 
new freight cars released for the fourth 
quarter—according to railroads, type of 
car and builders. Similar information is 
also shown for the 5,801 cars authorized 
for the third quarter. A breakdown of 
these latter‘cars by types and builders was 
originally published in the Railway Age 
of August 14, page 285. 
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Supply Trade 





C. N. Guerasimoff, assistant chief en- 
gineer of the Buda Company, Harvey, 
Iil., has been promoted to chief engineer 
of the engine division. 


M. J. Skord has been admitted to the 
firm of Wm. Wyer & Co., railroad 
analysts, 15 Washington street, Newark, 
N. J. 


Thomas R. Coffey has been appointed 
manager of sales, Wisconsin-Minnesota 
district, with headquarters at Milwaukee, 
Wis., by the Globe Steel Tubes Com- 
pany. 


L. E. Hammer has joined the Worth- 
ington Pump & Machinery Corpora- 
tion as assistant works manager of its 
Moore Steam Turbine Division, Wells- 
ville, N. Y. 


Fred F. Murray, vice president of the 
Oil Well Supply Company, a subsidiary 
of the United States Steel Corporation, 
has been elected president of that com- 
pany, to succeed Benjamin F. Harris who 
resigned several months ago. 


The Formica Insulation Company, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, has invited its employees 
to help solve its manpower problem by 
recruiting relatives or friends who would 
like to contribute something to winning 
the war by working on war production at 
the Formica plant. A number of workers 
have already been obtained in this manner. 


The Lodge & Shipley Machine Tool 
Co., Cincinnati, Ohio, is planning to con- 
vert its plant facilities to the production of 
Diesel engine parts, aircraft propeller parts 
and other new types of products as soon 
as its present backlog of lathe orders is 
reduced. The work will be carried out 
under sub-contract for the General Ma- 
chinery Corporation, Hamilton, Ohio, and 
the Aero Products Corporation division of 
the General Motors Corporation. 


Ernest H. Weigman has resigned as 
vice-president in charge of sales of the 
Grip Nut Company, Chicago, to estab- 
lish the Ernest H. Weigman Railway 
Supply Company at 310 South Michigan 
avenue in that city. He will represent the 
Grip Nut Company in Chicago and Cen- 
tral-West territories. John D. Ristine, 
assistant to the president of Grip Nut, will 
handle the sales department of that com- 
pany in addition to his other duties. 


The United States Steel Corporation 
has completed arrangements with the De- 
fense Plant Corporation, a Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation subsidiary, for the 
operation during the war of a new govern- 
ment-owned steel mill in Utah, which is 
scheduled for completion by the end of this 
year. Under the terms of the agreement, 
the mill will be operated for the account 
of Defense Plant Corporation by the 
Geneva Steel Company, a newly organized 
U. S. Steel subsidiary. When completed, 
the facilities will constitute the largest in- 
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tegrated steel mill west of the Mississippi, 
the cost of which will approximate $180,- 
000,000 and primarily will provide steel for 
shipbuilding on the Pacific coast. The 
Geneva works is being erected by the 
Columbia Steel Company, U. S. Steel’s 
Pacific coast steel producing subsidiary. 


F. B. Schwartz, manager of the Minne- 
sota Pneumatic & Electric Tool Co., Min- 
neapolis, Minn., has been appointed special 
representative for the northwest for the 
complete line of products of the H. K. 
Porter Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. Mr. 
Schwartz was employed with the Chicago 
Pneumatic Tool Company from 1926 to 
1935, and was assistant manager at Chi- 
cago for that company. He has operated 
the Minnesota Pneumatic & Electric Tool 
Co., since 1935. 


At a meeting of the board of directors 
of the Simmons-Boardman Publishing Cor- 
poration on August 18, Herbert E. Mc- 
Candless, assistant to the president in 
charge of circulation, was elected a vice- 
president of the company. Mr. McCand- 
less was born in New York City on Janu- 
ary 18, 1890. He began his career in 1905 
in the banking field in New York City and 





Herbert .E. McCandless 
was from 1911 to 1917 with a New York 


public utility company. From September 
10, 1917, until 1919 he served in the U. S, 
Army, receiving a sergeant’s rating on 
December 1, 1917, and serving with the 
A.E.F. as dispatch carrier. Since 1920 he 
has been with the Simmons-Boardman 
Publishing Corp., of which he has since 
1928 been assistant to the president in 
charge of circulation. 


OBITUARY 


Albion James Wadhams, a vice-presi- 
dent and manager of the development and 
research division of the International 
Nickel Company, Inc., in New York, died 
August 22. He was 68 years old. 


TRADE PUBLICATIONS 


F. M. Diesels.—Fairbanks, Morse & 
Co., Chicago, has published a 24-page 
booklet, entitled Fairbanks-Morse Diesels 
for Profitable Power, which gives particu- 


lars on the facilities of this company de- 
voted to the design, manufacture and sery- 
icing of its complete line of stationary and 
marine Diesels. It also presents a brief 
history of the company and includes a 
loose-leaf supplement sheet giving detailed 
operating cost data for typical F-M munic- 
ipal plants. The booklet: is attractively 
illustrated with photographs and _ printed 
in color. 


Financial 





ATCHISON, TopEKA & SANTA FE—Ac- 
quisition by Highway Subsidiary.—The 
Santa Fe Trail Transportation Company, 
controlled by this road through ownership 
of its capital stock, has applied to the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission for au- 
thority to acquire certain property and 
operating rights of the Hall Motor Freight 
Company, in general covering that car- 
rier’s truck operations between Kansas 
City, Mo., and Denver, Colo., over a route 
substantially parallel to this company’s line. 


ATLANTA & Satnt ANDREWS Bay.— 
Modification of Lease.—Division 4 of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission has ap- 
proved a modification of the terms of a 
lease under which this road operates a 
line from Lynnhaven Junction, Fla., to Bay 
Harbor, 4.62 miles, owned by the Interna- 
tional Paper Co. 


BartimoreE & Ounto.—Asks Equipment 
Bids.-The B. & O. has invited bids by 
August 31 of not less than par and accrued 
interest for the purchase of $4,000,000 of 
3 per cent equipment trust certificates, 
series M, which will be part of a $10,- 
760,000 issue dated May 1, 1943, of which 
$3,500,000 were sold last May. The cer: 
tificates mature in twenty semi-annual in- 
stallments of $200,000 each to May 1, 
1953. The equipment included in the trust. 
all to be covered 100 per cent by the loan, 
consists of three 5400-hp. Diesel-electric 
freight locomotives; fifteen — 1,000-hp. 
Diesel-electric switching locomotives; 20 
steam freight locomotives and 965 com- 
posite hopper cars. 


Cuicaco & EAstern Ixtrnors.—Track- 
age Rights—Examiner R. Romero in a 
proposed report in Finance Docket 14175 
has recommended that the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission deny this road’s appli- 
cation for authority to operate under 
trackage rights over 1.52 miles of mai 
track and 2.22 miles of mine track of the 
Chicago, Terre Haute & Southeastern 
the vicinity of Peerless Mine, Ind., which 
is operated by the Chicago, Milwaukee, 
St. Paul & Pacific. The terms of the pro- 
posed agreement provide for a payment of 


_ $3 for each car handled for the C. & EI. 


over the specified tracks by the Milwat- 
kee’s locomotives, but do not provide for 
operation of the locomotives or trains of 
the C. & E. I. over the trackage involved, 
the examiner® points out, so that it “de 
prives the applicant of the right to one 
ate” and*therefore does not, in his opiion, 
satisfy the requirements of Section 5(2 
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of the Interstate Commerce Act with re- 
spect to the acquisition of trackage rights. 


Cuicaco, Rock Istanp & PactFic.—In- 
junction Dissolved.—A ten-year old injunc- 
tion, which prevented the Continental IIli- 
nois National Bank & Trust Company, 
Chicago, from selling collateral currently 
valued at $1,091,013 and securing a loan 
to the Rock Island of $995,323 has been 
dissolved by the Federal District Court at 
Chicago. The total claim of the bank, in- 
cluding interest as of April 15, is $1,534,- 
752. The injunction when issued was sus- 
tained by the United States Circuit Court 
of Appeals and the Supreme Court, both of 
the reviewing courts holding that the in- 
junction could be set aside whenever a 


-proper showing was made to the District 


Court that it was advisable and necessary. 
The District Court now points out that 
one of the original objections to dissolving 
the injunction was that the value of the 
collateral was in excess of the amount of 
the debt but that now the value of the col- 
lateral is considerably less than the amount 
owed to the bank. 


DELAWARE, LACKAWANNA & WESTERN. 
—Dissolution of Subsidiary—Division 4 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
has authorized this company to merge with 
the Hopatcong, all the stock of which it 
owns, by dissolving the latter company and 
liquidating its property. 


Hupvson & MANHATTAN.—Court Cuts 
Assessed Valuations.—Assessed valuations 
on the terminal and office buildings owned 
by the Hudson & Manhattan at 30 and 50 
Church Street, New York, have been re- 
duced by more than $11,000,000 for 1942 
and the seven preceding years by a ruling 
of the New York State supreme* court. 
The decision will enable the railroad to re- 
cover approximately 80 per cent of over- 
payment in taxes which was claimed against 
the city of New York for over-assessment. 
The estimated saving in taxes for the 
eight years amounts to $200,000. 


LouistanA & ARKANSAS.—Trackage 
Rights—This company ‘has applied to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission for au- 
thority to operate under trackage rights 
over the second of two tracks of the Yazoo 
& Mississippi Valley within the corporate 
limits of Shreveport, La., for a distance of 
1.55 miles where it now has authority to 
operate over one’ track only. 


Mippterown & UNIONVILLE. — Petition 
for Reorganization—This road has filed 
with the Interstate Commerce Commission 
Its petition to the federal court to under- 
take reorganization proceedings under Sec- 
tion 77 of the Bankruptcy Act, asserting its 


iy to meet charges and indebtedness 
due, 


New York, Cuicaco & Sr. Lovts- 
Wueretinc & LakE Erte.—Acquisition of 
Stock—The New York, Chicago & St. 
Louis has applied to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission for authority to pur- 
chase 60,000 shares of the common stock 
of the Wheeling & Lake Erie from indi- 
viduals. For 50,000 shares it proposes to 
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pay $53 per share, and for 10,000 shares 
$52 per share. The Nickel Plate at pres- 
ent holds certificates of deposit represent- 
ing 168,000 shares of W. & L. E. common, 
or 49.7 per cent of that issue, and 14,800 
shares of preferred, or 14.5 per c€nt. 


New York, New Haven & Hartrorp.— 
Reorganization Plan Hearing Set.—The 
United States district court at New Haven, 
Conn. has set September 8 as the date for 
hearing on this railroad’s plan of reorgan- 
ization. Petitions have been filed against 
the plan by eighteen parties at interest. 


PENNSYLVANIA.—Equipment Trust Cer- 
tificates Offered—On August 24, Hal- 
sey, Stuart & Co., Inc., offered for sale to 
the public the Pennsylvania’s $5,790,000 
issue of 2% per cent equipment trust cer- 
tificates, series N, dated March 1, 1943, 
and maturing in fifteen annual installments. 
The certificates maturing from 1944 
through 1953 were priced to yield from 
0.65 to 2.05 per cent and those maturing 
from 1954 to 1958 were offered at prices 
ranging from 101 to 100. 


SOUTHERN PaciFic.—Joint Operation.— 
This company and the Pacific Electric, 
which it controls by ownership of its capi- 
tal stock, have applied to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission for authority for 
the latter to operate jointly with the S. P. 
over that road’s 5.83-mile line from River- 
side, Calif., to a point near Colton, pay- 
ment to be based on the proportion of cars 
handled. 


WatERLoo, CEDAR Fats & NorTHERN.— 
Reorganization—The Waterloo, Cedar 
Falls & Northern Railroad has applied to 
the Interstate Commerce Commission for 
authority to purchase and operate the 
property of the Waterloo, Cedar Falls & 
Northern Railway, by exchange of $2,273,- 
200 of new income mortgage 5 per cent 
bonds and 56,837 shares of new common 
stock without par value for the first mort- 
gage sinking fund 5 per cent gold bonds of 
the old company, so effecting a plan of re- 
organization approved by the district court 
of jurisdiction. 


Average Prices Stocks and Bonds 


Last Last 
Aug. 24 week year 
Average price of 20 repre 
sentative railway stocks.. 36.28 37.18 27.71 
Average price of 20 repre- 
sentative railway bonds.. 78.53 79.48 66.18 


Dividends Declared 


Alabama & Vicksburg.—$3.00, semi-annually, 
payable October 1 to holders of record Septem- 


er . . 

Chesapeake & Ohio.—75¢, quarterly, payable 
October 1, to holders of record September 8. 

Delaware & Bound Brook.—$2.00, quarterly, 
payable September 10 to holders of record Sep- 
tember 3. 

Erie & Pittsburgh.—Guaranteed, 80¢, quarterly, 
payable Sertember 10 to holders of record 
August 31. 

North Pennsylvania.—$1.00, quarterly, payable 
September 10 to holders of record September 3. 

Southern Pacific_—Irregular, $1.00, payable 
September 24 to holders of record August 31. 

Vicksburg, Shreveport &  Pacific.—Common 
and 5 Per Cent Preferred, both $2.50, semi-an- 
nually, payable October 1 to holders of record 
September 8. 

Virginian—6 Per Cent Preferred, 37%2¢, quar- 
terly, payable November 1, February 1, 1944, 
May 1, 1944, and August 1, 1944, to holders of 
record October 16, January 15, April 15, and 
July 15, respectively. 


News Department continhed on second left-hand page 


Abandonments 





Cuicaco & NortH WESTERN.—Division 
4 of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
has approved, under certain conditions, this 
road’s application for authority to abandon 
86.9 miles of line from IIlco, Wyo., to Sho- 
shoni; to construct, jointly with the Chi- 
cago, Burlington & Quincy, connecting 
tracks between the lines of the two roads 
at. the points named; and to operate under 
trackage rights over the Burlington’s gen- 
erally parallel line between the two points 
of connection, a distance of 86.95 miles. 

The conditions specified by the division, 
which are designed to protect employees 
who may be adversely affected by the 
abandonment, include a requirement that 
any employee whose compensation is re- 
duced thereby shall be paid, within a maxi- 
mum period of 4 years, a monthly displace- 
ment allowance sufficient to make up the 
loss suffered, one directing payment of a 
monthly dismissal allowance -to any em- 
ployee deprived of his employment by the 
arrangement, and one requiring the rein- 
bursement of any employee for expenses 
incurred in moving ‘his residence in order 
to retain his position. 


Missour! - KAnsAS - TExasS.—Division 4 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
has authorized’ this road’s subsidiary, the 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas of Texas, to aban- 
don an 8.82-mile segment of its main line 
from a point near Pottsboro, Tex., to a 
point near Sadler, to make way for a fed- 
eral reservoir project, and to acquire and 
operate and alternate line in lieu thereof. 


NASHVILLE, CHATTANOOGA & St. Louts. 
—The effective date of the authorization 
given this road by Division 4 of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission to abandon its 
line from Kingston, Ga., to Rome, 17.7 
miles, previously extended to August 22, 
has now been extended to September 22. 


New York CENTRAL.—This road’s appli- 
cation to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission for authority to abandon its line 
from Springport, Mich., to Jonesville, 33.03 
miles, has been approved by Division 4 
with respect to the segment between AI- 
bion and Litchfield, about 15 miles, but 
denied with respect to the segments be- 
tween Albion and Springport and between 
Litchfield and Jonesville. Jurisdiction was 
reserved as to the imposition of conditions 
for the protection of employees adversely 
affected. 


PENNSYLVANIA.—This road and_ the 
Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. 
Louis have filed with the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission a joint application seek- 
ing authority, respectively, to abandon 
operation of and abandon a portion of the 
latter’s Bridgeville and McDonald branch 
from a point near Gladden, Pa., to. the 
end of the line, 0.67 mi.; and the so-called 
Millers Run extension from Cecil, Pa., to 
Bishop, 1.1 mi. 


SouTHERN PaciFic.—This road and the 
El Paso & Southwestern, lessee, have ap- 
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Locomotive 
Characteristics 


Weight on Drivers 440,000 Lb. 
Weight of Engine 644,000 Lb. 
‘Cylinders (Four) 23 x 32 Ins. 
Diameter of Drivers 70 Ins. 
Boiler Pressure 260 Lb. 
Tractive Power, 106,900 Lib. 
Tender Capacity—Fuel 27 Tons 


Tender Capacity — Water 
25,000 Gals. 
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Alco recently received an order 
from the Northern Pacific—'‘'The 
Main Street of the Northwest’’— 
for eight 4-6-6-4 type single-ex- 
pansion articulated locomotives. 
Upon the completion of this or- 
der, Alco will have delivered 48 
of these modern high-powered 
4-6-6-4 type locomotives to this 
road—all delivered since 1936. 
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ere cerr 


are 


plied to the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion for authority to abandon a line from 
Carrizozo Junction, N. M., to Capitan, 
20.5 miles. 


Unton Paciric.—The effective date of 
the order of Division 4 of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission authorizing this 
road and the Oregon-Washington Railroad 
& Navigation, lessor, to abandon a line 
from Kent, Ore., to Shaniko, 17.2 miles, 
has been extended to November 30 by 
direction of Commissioner Porter. 


Construction 





BALTIMORE & Ont0.—This railroad has 
awarded a contract for the removal of 
salvageable materials from the abandoned 
line of the Buffalo & Susquehanna, at esti- 
mated cost of $160,000, to George Vang, 
Inc., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


CANADIAN NATIONAL.—This railroad has 
awarded contracts for the completion of 
its Butler street extension which forms 
part of a general plan of improvement in 
the Montreal, Canada, terminal area. 
Three contracts have been let, two for sub- 
ways over d’Argenson and Wellington 
streets, and the third for grading of the 
earthwork embankment. The contract for 
the d’Argenson street subway was awarded 
to the Billie Construction Company, Ltd., 
of Montreal and the contract for the Wel- 
lington street subway and for grading of 
the earthwork to the Kennedy Construction 
Company, Ltd., of Montreal. The Butler 
street extension will provide a cut-off from 
the existing double-track mail line leading 
from St. Henri to Point St. Charles. The 
purpose of the extension is to move heavy 
freight trains, which have been growing 
through increasing. wartime traffic, over 
an easier grade and to lessen congestion 
in the busy Point St. Charles yards. Rail- 
way construction forces will lay the neces- 
sary track when the grading is completed 


and provide additional tracks in the neigh- . 


borhood of the company’s motive power 
shops to allow for additional storage. The 
initial capacity of this storage yard will be 
300 freight cars and this can be increased 
later to provide for the storage of 500 cars. 


Cuicaco, ‘Burtincton & Quincy—CulI- 
caco & NortH WEstTERN.—These roads 
have been authorized by Division 4 of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to con- 
struct jointly a track connecting their lines 
at Illco, Wyo., about 900 ft. in length, and 
one extending from Shoshoni, Wyo., to 
Bonneville, about 3 miles, at a total cost 
of about $127,500, to permit the abandon- 
ment of a line of the North Western which 
substantially parallels the Burlington’s line 
between Illco and Bonneville. 


Missourt-KANnsAS-TExAs.—Construction 
is expected to be completed about October 
1 of an 8.82-mile segment of relocated main 
line for this road’s subsidiary, the Mis- 
souri-Kansas-Texas, from a point near 
Pottsboro, Tex., to a point near Sadler. 
Except for the construction of station, of- 
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fice and roadway buildings, telegraph and 
telephone lines, and signals and interlock- 
ers, which is being done by company forces, 
the work is being done for the federal 
government under contract, at a total cost 
of about $958,148. The line is being laid 
with 90 Ib. rail. The maximum grade is 
1 per cent and the maximum curvature 3 
deg. The line will replace a section of 
track of equal length that will be inundated 
by a reservoir. 


New York CENTRAL.—This railroad has 
awarded a contract for alterations and ad- 
ditions to its engine terminal facilities at 
Harmon, N. Y., to Frank F. Royal, of 
New York. 


New York, NEw Haven & Hartrorp.— 
This railroad has authorized the construc- 
tion of a bulkhead and extension of tracks 
at New Haven, Conn., at estimated cost of 


$25,000. 


St. Louts-San Francisco.—This road 
has recently awarded a contract, amount- 
ing to $90,000, to the Kansas City Bridge 
Company, Kansas City, Mo., for the con- 
struction of two concrete piers in its Ar- 
kansas river bridge near: Van Buren, Ark. 


War DEeEpPARTMENT.—The U. S. Engi- 
neer office, Seattle, Wash., has awarded a 
contract, amounting to $60,000, to the 
Sound Construction & Engineering Com- 
pany and the Ford J. Twaits Company, 
Seattle, for the construction of railruad 
track in Washington. 


Railway 
Officers 





EXECUTIVES 


Hermon J. Wells, assistant general 
counsel of the New York, New Haven & 
Hartford, has been appointed vice-presi- 
dent and general counsel, in charge of the 
law and finance departments, with head- 
quarters as before at New Haven, Conn. 
As general counsel Mr. Wells succeeds 
W. W. Meyer, who, after an extended 
illness, has been placed on the retired list 
at his own request. 


Douglas C. Turnbull, Jr., manager of 
the general service and public relations 
departments of the Consolidated Gas and 
Electric Company, has been appointed 
executive assistant of the Baltimore & 
Ohio, effective September 1. Mr. Turnbull 
was born on July 23, 1904, at Baltimore, 
Md., and was graduated from Baltimore 
Polytechnic Institute in 1921, and from the 
School of Mechanical Engineering of Johns 
Hopkins University in 1924, taking an 
additional year of post-graduate study there 
as well as courses in banking and public 
speaking. Mr. ‘Turnbull entered the service 
of the Consolidated Gas and Electric Com- 
pany in June, 1925, and was employed in 
the engineering department, where he made 
studies of generating plant practice. In 1927 
he was transferred to the steam stations 
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department and a year later went into the 
new business department, handling con- 
tracts, industrial power problems and en- 
gineering and economic studies. Mr. Turn- 
bull was transferred to the general service 
department in 1940, and in 1941 became 
manager of that department as well as of 


_ Douglas C. Turnbull, Jr. 


the public relations department, the position _ 
he was holding prior to becoming asso- ~ 
ciated with the Baltimore & Ohio. In his ~ 
position as executive assistant of the B. & © 
O., Mr. Turnbull will report to the presi- © 
dent of the road and will handle special 
assignments. 


Ross §. Marshall, whose promotion to 
senior vice-president of the Chesapeake & 
Ohio, the Pere Marquette, and the New | 
York, Chicago & St. Louis, with headquar- ~ 
ters as before at Cleveland, Ohio, was an- © 
nounced in the Railway Age of August 21, ~ 
was born on March 15, 1880, at Rock ~ 
Island, Ill. He entered railway service in ~ 
1897 as timekeeper and clerk for the Great 
Northern. He served as division account- 
ant and chief clerk to the division engineer 


Ross S. Marshall 


on the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific 
from 1902 to 1905, when he went with the 
Panama as chief clerk to the general supef- 
intendent, also. serving as local auditor 
From 1907 to 1911 he was statistician t0- 
the general superintendent, to the general 
manager and to the vice-president in charg de 
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of operation on the New York, New 
Haven & Hartford. From 1911 to 1914, 
Mr. Marshall served as assistant to the 
vice-president in charge of operation and 
division superintendent on the Minneapolis 
& St. Louis. In 1914 he entered the service 
of the Seaboard Air Line as superintend- 
ent at Richmond later becoming assistant 
general manager and general superintend- 
ent. During the United States Railroad 
Administration, Mr. Marshall served as 
statistician in the Division of Law, and in 
June, 1922, he became assistant to the 
president of the Chesapeake & Ohio and 
the Hocking Valley (the latter now part 
of the C. & O.), serving in this capacity 
until June 19, 1928, when he was elected 
vice-president. He was elected vice-presi- 


dent of the Pere Marquette in 1930, and 
five years later he was elected to a similar 
position on the Nickel Plate. 


OPERATING 


F. E. Doak has been appointed assistant 
division superintendent of the Union Pa- 
cific, with headquarters at Walla Walla, 
Wash. 


John W. Cure, Jr., assistant road fore- 
man of engines, Radford division of the 
Norfolk & Western, has been promoted to 
assistant trainmaster, with headquarters at 
Lynchburg, Va. 


J. E. Slaven, supervisor of. safety of 
the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, has 
been promoted to assistant superintendent 
of safety, with headquarters as before at 
Chicago, succeeding Thomas Gage, de- 
ceased. 


C. R. Tucker, assistant general man- 
ager of the Western lines of the Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe with headquarters at 
Amarillo, Tex., has been transferred to 
Los Angeles, Cal., with jurisdiction over 
the Los Angeles, Valley and San Fran- 
cisco Terminal divisions, succeeding F. J. 
MacKie, who has retired on account of 
ill health. 

Mr. MacKie was born at Hamilton, Ont., 
on April 1, 1879, and is a graduate of the 
Collegiate Institute, Galt, Ont. He entered 
railroad service in 1898 with the Chicago & 
North Western, serving as a stenographer- 
clerk to roadmaster, chief dispatcher and 
assistant superintendent at Ashland, Wis. 
In 1900 he became a stenographer-clerk of 
the superintendent’s office of the Union 
Pacific at Cheyenne, Wyo., and one year 
later he went with the Santa Fe as stenog- 
rapher-clerk of the superintendent’s office 
at Las Vegas, N. M., and later served in a 
similar capacity in the office of the general 
superintendent at Los Angeles, Cal., and 
in the office of the vice-president at Chi- 
cago. From 1910 to 1919 Mr. MacKie 
served as trainmaster, assistant superin- 
tendent respectively at San Marcial, N. M., 
La Junta, Colo., Wellington, Kan., and 
Slaton, Tex. In 1919 he was promoted to 
personnel assistant to the general man- 
ager at Topeka, Kan., and one year later 
he was advanced to division superintendent, 
with headquarters at Amarillo, Tex. In 
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1928 he was promoted to the position he 
held at the time of his retirement. 


TRAFFIC 


E, L. Davis has been appointed district 
passenger agent of the Chesapeake & Ohio, 
with headquarters at Lexington, Ky. 


J. T. Kingsley has been appointed gen- 
eral agent of the Midland Continental, with 
headquarters at Washington, D. C. 


H. S. Wilson, general agent of the 
Lehigh Valley, with headquarters at Min- 
neapolis, Minn., has been transferred to 
Chicago. 


Ross A. Norris, chief clerk of the chief 
of the tariff bureau and the assistant gen- 
eral freight agent of the Grand Trunk 
Western (part of the Canadian National), 
has been promoted to chief of the tariff 
bureau, with headquarters as before at Chi- 
cago, succeeding W. A. Gray, who has re- 
tired after 50 years service. 


William J. Schill, whose promotion to 
general freight agent of the Missouri 
Pacific, with headquarters at Houston, 
Tex., was reported in the Railway Age of 
August 14, was born at Bellville, Tex., on 
October 10, 1899, and entered railway. serv- 
ice on August 15, 1912, as an office boy 
of the International Great Northern (part 
of the Missouri Pacific), at Houston. He 
subsequently served as claim clerk, agent’s 
account clerk and rate clerk of the freight 
accounts department at this point until 

- April, 1919, when he became a rate clerk 
of the Southern Pacific, with the same 
headquarters. In October of the same year 
Mr. Schill resigned to become assistant 
trafic manager of the Southern Motor 
Manufacturing Company, Houston, and in 
November, 1921, he returned to the Mis- 
souri Pacific as a rate clerk at Houston. 
From April 15, 1925, to February, 1928, 
he served as division clerk, chief clerk, 
commerce clerk and commerce agent, with 


the same headquarters, and on the latter 


date he was promoted to assistant general 
freight agent, the position he held at the 
time of his new appointment, effective 
August 1. 


ENGINEERING & SIGNALING 


Frank R. Judd, engineer of buildings 
of the Illinois Central, with headquarters 
at Chicago, has retired after 44 years 
service. Mr. Judd was born at Hamilton, 
Ont., on May 28, 1882, and entered railway 
service in June, 1899, as a machinist’s as- 
sistant for the Pullman Company, Chi- 
cago. In 1900 he became a map draftsman 
on the Illinois Central, subsequently serv- 
ing as chainman, rodman and instrument- 
man at various points. In 1902 he was 
appointed a rodman on the Chicago, Rock 
Island & Pacific at Arlington, Tex., and 
in 1903 he returned to the Illinois Central 
as a draftsman and designer, with head- 
quarters at Chicago. Mr. Judd resigned 
one year later to become a draftsman for 
the Crane Company, Chicago. In 1909 
he again returned to the I. C. as a drafts- 
man, and one year later he was advanced 
to chief draftsman, in the bridge depart- 
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ment, at Chicago. In December, 1913, he 
was promoted to assistant engineer in 
charge of the Memphis Terminal and track 
elevations, with headquarters at Memphis, 
Tenn., and in February, 1915, he was ap- 
pointed assistant engineer on special sur- 
veys. In October of the same year he was 
promoted to the position he held at the 
time of his retirement, effective Septem- 
ber 1. 


W. O. Cudworth, whose appointment 
as engineer, maintenance of way, eastern 
lines, of the Canadian Pacific at Toronto, 
Ont., was announced in the Railway Age 
of August 14, has served the eastern lines 
of the: Canadian Pacific for the past 33 
years. Mr. Cudworth entered Canadian 
Pacific service as a chainman in the con- 
struction department. Subsequently he be- 
came resident engineer at North Bay, Ont, 
and division engineer at Sudbury, Ont., suc- 
cessively. Mr. Cudworth became assistant 
engineer, maintenance of way, with head- 
quarters at Montreal, Que., on January 1, 
1926, and on May 1, 1937, was transferred 
to Toronto, remaining in the latter position 
until the time of his recent appointment as 
engineer, maintenance of way. 


Lt.-Col. Blair Ripley, C. B. E., D. S. 
O., formerly engineer, maintenance of way, 
eastern lines, of the Canadian Pacific, who 
has been assigned to special duties, as an- 
nounced in the Railway Age of August 14, 
entered the service of the Canadian Pacific 
in 1907, as resident engineer of construction 
at Medicine Hat, Alta. Colonel Ripley was 
appointed assistant engineer at Toronto, 
Ont., in 1912, and undertook the work of 
grade separation at North Toronto the fol- 
lowing year. During World War I he 
served with the Labour Battalion, and was 
decorated with the D. S. O. and C. B. E. 
Following the war, he returned to the Cana- 
dian Pacific being appointed district en- 
gineer at Toronto on January 1, 1920. On 
October 1, 1938, Colonel Ripley became 
engineer, maintenance of way for eastern 
lines, the position he was maintaining at 
the time of, his recent assignment 
to special duties. He has served as honor- 
ary president of the Canadian Pacific Ex- 
Servicemen’s Association for the Ontario 
district ever since its formation. 


Charles McDiarmid, whose appoint- 
ment as chief engineer of the Georgia & 
Florida, with headquarters at Augusta, 
Ga., was announced in the Railway Age 
of July 24, was born on August 10, 1905, 
at Fayetteville, N. C., and attended Johns 
Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. Mr. 
McDiarmid entered railroad service on 
September 1, 1924, on the staff of the At- 
lantic Coast Line, serving until August 1, 
1925, as rodman and instrumentman. On 
the latter date he became assistant engi- 
neer of the Florida Railroad & Navigation 
Corporation (now Atlantic Coast Line), 
leaving the employ of that organization om 
January 1, 1926, to become assistant chief 
engineer in the service of the Empire State 
Development Company, real estate, at Al 
bany, Ga. On April 1, 1926, he became 
assistant engineer of the Jacksonville Ter- 
minal Company, and on May 15, 1926, he 
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FOR MAXIMUM EFFICIENCY 


4 ee the present day operating conditions railroads are compelled 
to get the maximum service out of every locomotive at the lowest 
possible maintenance cost. 

The quality of the wearing parts is a very important factor—especially in 
the valves and cylinders where the slightest blow or leak reflects upon 
the performance of the locomotive. 

It is for these parts, Bushings, Bull Rings and Packing Rings, that 
HUNT-SPILLER Air Furnace GUN IRON is being specified by 
America's leading railroads. 

In return HUNT-SPILLER Air Furnace GUN IRON is helping these 
railroads to insure maximum locomotive efficiency, reduce fuel con- 
sumption, road failures and maintenance costs. 
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was appointed instrumentman of the Flor- 
ida East Coast. From December 1, 1926, 
to June 15, 1927, Mr. McDiarmid served 
as field engineer of the Guatemala division 
of the United Fruit Company at Guate- 
mala, Central America. On July 15, 1927, 
he became draftsman of the Georgia & 
Florida, and subsequently served that road 
successively as instrumentman, resident en- 
gineer, supervisor of bridges and buildings, 
principal assistant engineer and assistant 
chief engineer. Mr. McDiarmid was main- 
taining the latter position at the time of his 
recent promotion to chief engineer. 


SPECIAL 


J. W. Payne, assistant special agent of 
the Gulf, Mobile & Ohio, has been pro- 
moted to special agent, with headquarters 


as before at Meridian, Miss., succeeding . 


D. D. Crocker, who has been transferred 
to Jackson, Miss. C. A. Payne, special 
agent at Jackson, has been transferred to 
Murphysboro, Ill., replacing J. E. Hock, 
who has retired. 


MECHANICAL 


H. L. Crane has been appointed assis- 
tant division master mechanic of the Union 
Pacific, with headquarters at Pocatello, 
Idaho. 


Eric Wynne, mechanical inspector of 
the Canadian National, has been appointed 
mechanical engineer, shop methods, with 
headquarters as before at Montreal, Que. 
Mr. Wynne was born at Stafford, England, 
and came to Canada as a young boy. He 
entered the service of the Grand Trunk 
Pacific (now Canadian National) as a call 
boy in the mechanical department at Mel- 
ville, Sask., and subsequently became a 
machinist apprentice. In March, 1921, he 
was promoted to machinist at Edmonton, 
Alta. After’ serving in that capacity and 





Eric Wynne 


as acting foreman, legerwood operator and 
locomotive foreman at McBride, B. C., Mr. 
Wynne was transferred to the Fort Rouge 
shops at Winnipeg, Man., and in June, 
1936, was appointed engine inspector. On 
February 1, 1942, he was appointed super- 
visor of special work, and on January 16 
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of this year, was promoted to mechanical 
inspector for the System at Montreal, the 
position he held at the time of his recent 
appointment as mechanical engineer, shop 
methods. 


OBITUARY 


Halsey E. Poronto, president of the 
United States Cold Storage Corporation, 
Chicago, and from March, 1912, to March, 
1933, vice-president of the Chicago Junc- 


_ tion (now part of the New York Central) 


/ 


died at his home in Wilmette, IIl., on 
August 22. 


Thomas H. Beacom, who resigned in 
1923 as vice-president and general manager 
of the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific, with 
headquarters at Chicago, and who later 
served as receiver of the Denver & Rio 
Grande Western,. died at his home in 
Prairie View, IIl., on August 21. Mr. Bea- 
com was born in Jones County, Iowa, on 
November 3, 1866, and entered railway 
service in 1882 as a construction gang time- 
keeper of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. 
Paul (now the Chicago, Milwaukee, St. 
Paul & Pacific), subsequently serving as 
ticket clerk, brakeman, conductor and yard- 
master. In February, 1904, he became 
trainmaster of the Iowa and Illinois di- 
visions of the Rock Island, and in July of 
the same year he was promoted to super- 
intendent of the Oklahoma division. Later 
Mr. Beacom served in the same capacity 
on the St. Louis, Kansas and Panhandle 
divisions, and in December, 1909, he was 
promoted to general superintendent of the 
Third district with headquarters at El 
Reno, Okla. In February, 1912, he was 
advanced to assistant general manager of 
the Third district with the same head- 
quarters, and in April, 1912, he was trans- 
ferred to the First district, with head- 
quarters at Des Moines, Iowa. During the 
period of Federal control, from July 1, 
1918, to March 1, 1920, Mr. Beacom was 
general manager of the entire system, and 
on the latter date he was appointed to the 
position he held at the time of his resig- 
nation. During 1924 he served as receiver 
of the Denver & Rio Grande Western, with 
headquarters at Denver, Colo. 


Ralph Durham Tobien, assistant to the 
chief engineer of the Southern, whose death 
on August 15 was reported in the August 
21 issue of Railway Age, was born on Sep- 
tember 27, 1880, at Cleveland, Ohio. He 
attended Adelbert College of Western Re- 
serve University and the Case School of 
Applied Science, both at Cleveland. In 1902 
he entered railroad service as assistant en- 
gineer of the Erie with headquarters at 
Cleveland, remaining with that road until 
1903 when he became assistant engineer of 
the New York Central with headquarters 
at Alliance, Ohio. He served as office en- 
gineer of the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 
from 1903 until 1905, when he became road- 
way engineer of the Southern with head- 
quarters at Birmingham, Ala. In 1906 he 
was appointed office engineer under the 
chief engineer of that road, with headquar- 
ters at Washington, D. C. In 1911 he re- 


turned to Birmingham as engineer, main- 
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tenance of way, being promoted in 1934 to 
assistant to the chief engineer. Mr. Tobien 
became assistant general manager of the 
Southern in 1937, and was appointed to 
the position of assistant to the chief en- 
gineer at Washington, D. C., in 1942, the 
duties of which he never assumed because 
of poor health. 


William K. Etter, vice-president in 
charge of operations of the Atchison, To- 
peka & Santa Fe, with headquarters at 
Chicago, whose death on August 16 at 
Los Angeles, Cal., was reported in the 
Railway Age of August 21, was born on 
January 16, 1874, at Shippensburg, Pa. Mr. 
Etter entered the service of the Santa Fe 
in 1891, as a rodman in the engineering 
department, serving subsequently at various 
points as stenographer, timekeeper and 
clerk in the operating and mechanical de- 
partments until 1898. In that year he was 
appointed chief clerk in the office of the 
superintendent at Las Vegas, N. M., being 
transferred to Needles, Cal., in 1901. In 





William K. Etter 


1902, Mr. Etter was appointed chief clerk 
to the general superintendent at La Junta, 
Colo., subsequently being transferred to 
Topeka, Kan.,,. where he was appointed 
trainmaster in July, 1905. On January 1, 
1906, he was further advanced to superin- 
tendent of the Rio Grande division, and in 
October, 1907, he was transferred to the 
Oklahoma division, where he remained un- 
til September, 1916, when he was promoted 
to general superintendent of the Western 
district of the Eastern lines, with head- 
quarters at Newton, Kan. His next promo- 
tion came in November, 1918, when he was 
made assistant general manager of the 
same territory, with headquarters at To- 
peka, Kan., and in April, 1921, he was 
further advanced to assistant .to the vice- 
president in charge of operations, at Chi- 
cago. He was appointed acting general 
manager at Topeka in April, 1922, but re- 
turned to his duties as assistant to the 
vice president at Chicago in September of 
that year. In February, 1923, he was sent 
to the Coast lines as acting general man- 
ager, with headquarters at Los Angeles, 
being appointed general manager about 4 
year later. On October 1, 1932, he was 
elected to the position he held at the time . 
of his passing. 
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SAFETY FIRST is more than a railroad 
slogan. It receives first consideration in 
the application of locomotive appurte- 
nances. The Okadee Blow-Off Separator 
adds to the safe operation of a locomotive. 


It permits blowing off with safety and 
reduces the cost of keeping equipment 
clean. The centrifugal action within the 
chamber separates the steam which is 
discharged to the atmosphere above the 
locomotive and water is discharged to 
the rail at greatly reduced pressure. 


‘ . The Okadee Separator embodies several 
3 A 
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you will, too. THE 
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Locomotive-miles Car-miles Ton-miles (thousands) Road locos. on line 
> f . pe “/-¥. og ‘ "ae 
ao ed bi — — Per ee ~ Serviceable va i. 
x : roa rain- an thou- cent excl. locos, rev. an er cent 
Region, = and year operated _miles helper Light sands) loaded & tenders non-rev. Unstored Stored B.O. B.O, 
New England Region: ° : 
Sennen ie WADERS so cuscie sas 1943 362 163,321 196,537 35,302 4,097 62.7.‘ 274,544 117,488 82 a 12 12.8 Ne 
1942 362 211,795 252,521 47,765 5,665 57.8 399,311 164,188 71 ag 18 20.2 ] 
Boston & Maine. ...ccs.cc0s 1943 1,812 391,870 459,408 50,696 13,194 64.5 895,936 401,525 162 se 22° «12.0 
1942 1,853 388,687 453,315 48,528 13,204 63.1 885,464 _ 387,290 160 3 11 6.4 ] 
N. Y., New H. & Hartf.¢...1943 1,815 489,356 608,742 59,310 17,571 65.9 1,106,230 480,017 212 5 a4 (19.7 
‘ 1942 1,821 496,778 649,862 58,968 18,046 64.0 1,144,364 484,441 228 ee 28 17.4 I 
Great Lakes ion: 
Delaware = Tein pa ae 1943 848 322,113 385,098 32,282 12,206 63.7 898,314 467,084 139 47 37 16.6 Gre 
1942 849 362,177 467,403 45,629 12,958 61.5 961,585 485,074 153 11 55 25.1 I 
Del., Lack. & Western......1943 972 411,188 503,474 103,072 18,202 62.4 1,271,970 579,323 163 4 33 16.5 
1942 982 365,018 430,062 ° 66,418 15,034 63.3 1,038,627 478,977 132 22 39 = 20.2 I 
“OOS ae Lae base taba pine 1943 2,242 1,024,452 1,095,113 74,777 45,290 64.2 3,014,459 1,304,180 320 8 74 18.4 
1942 2,251 883,682 946,684 65,180 36,759 62.0 2,618,582 1,095,089 298 12 96 23.6 I 
Grand Trunk Weetern: ..... 1943 1,026 298,861 304,286 2,411 9,140 64.1 “625,807 283,045 70 2 123 
1942 1,026 240,402 247,529 2,316 7,821 62.8 517,805 212,297 65 4 11 13.8 ¢ 
Lehigh Valley ...........06. 1943 1,248 486,342 541,869 89,973 20,518 60.2 (1,484,196 696,154 144 os 13 8.3 
1942 1,251 481,894 535,718 94,244 19,875 61.8 1,405,433 660,437 137 6 16 = 10.1 I 
New Vork Gentral ...66cé 1943 10,365 3,757,479 4,030,856 238,353 136,386 58.9 9,900,120 4,439, 080 1,207 12 188 13.4 | 
1942 .10,494 3,610,206 3,946,883 243,230 131,201 58.0 9,655,060 4,325,439 1,163 7 226 ~=—s-:16.2 } 
New York, Chi. & St. L..... 1943 1,657 808,610 825,497 11,298 30,943 65.0 2,059,510 "9307600 168 es 21 11.1 ? 
1942 1,657 875,372 + ~=891,781 10,702 31,319 61.2 2,137,965 915,930 167 ag 14 77 d 
Pere Marquette :........... 1943 1,975 450,544 469,243 13,245 13,831 64.8 949,125 444,983 135 3 24 = «14.8 
1942 2,021 378,892 390,489 8,907 10,732 61.5 750,140 330,379 140 i 21 13.0 P 
Pitts. & Lake Erie......... 1943 231 83,198 87,278 436 3,505 66.9 303,823 184,650 38 2 8 16.7 
1942 233 +108,196 111,259 45 4,553 62.7 400,199 235,539 49 2 12 19.0 P 
Mita he eee 1943 2,381 746,321 776,651 15,804 27,936 69.6 1,819,135 833,933 184 7 33 14,7 
age 2 1942 2,381 767,298 ° 787,369 16,898 26,267 61.9 1,777,204 747,394 165 16 51 22.0 V 
Centra astern Region: 
Baltimore & Ohio..... Seinee 1943 6,116 2,415,264 2,965,906 337,410 79,876 61.6 5,840,569 2,815,451 906 2 220 = 19.5 Cen 
1942 6,213 2,398,454 3,017,198 333,480 76,625 59.6 5,696,640 2,698,905 905 11 218 19.2 B 
Central of New Jerseyj..... 1943 657 263,107 297,502 56,221 8,326 63.6 586,682 295,889 141 3 16. 10.0 
: 1942 661 252,255 285,078 54,761 8,043 57.9 611,726 303,816 117 8 20 ~=s:13.8 C 
Chicago & Eastern Ill....... 1943 912 300,125 314,483 10,098 8,826 59.1 628,416 278,592 78 e 8 9.3 
' 1942 925 205,034 211,230 5,149 5,458 64.5 369,609 170,157 58 ee 10 14.7 C 
Elgin, Joliet & Eastern...... 1943 392 126,891 129,990 2,497 3,304 64.5 263,842 141,312 60 ar ox - 21.1 
1942 392 144,484 146,351 1,201 3,923 63.6 307,312 161,640 68 me 11 13.9 E 
Long Island oi. 22 cet, «sas 1943 374 35,082 36,684 14,457 344 53.8 28,052 12,748 36 fe 5 12.2 
E 1947 374 30,245 31,462 19,973 309 52.7 24,482 10,429 42 1 4+ 85 Li 
Pennsylvania: System ....... 1943 9,932 4,794,982 5,576,464 776,784 174,579 59.1 12,941,092 6,026,808 1,988 = 171 7.9 
1942 9,952 4,793,497 5,667,752 713,892 178,873 59.8 13,156,175 6,192,204 1,997 8 154 a Pe 
Reading \....6s<cn odes oc oh oe 1943 1,417 543,608 606,220 76,230 16,633 60.6 1,286,972 667,797 278 17 37 11.1 
a a 1942 1,423 603,819 672,448 83,853 18,334 58.9 .1,450,182 741,052 272 13 ne SS Re 
ocahontas Region: 

Chesapeake & Ohio......... 1943 3,031 906,017 976,595 42,583 39,167 56.6 3,335,366 1,859,219 425 2 81 15.9 Poca 

1942 3,044 1,084,150 1,161,573 55,979 50,028 55.2 4,370,326 2,410,549 417 7 74 = 14.9 Ch 

Norfolk & Western......... 1943 2,134 716,324 761,654 49,471 29,645 57.1 2,530,983 1,335,220 305 18 22 6.4 

a mae 1942. 2,142 791,143 834,768 49,102 34,927 55.9 3,052,314 1,617,321 298 11 31 9.1 Ne 
outhern egion: ; 

Atlantic Coast Line ........ 1943 4,951 1,045,151 1,070,729 15,740 28,260 62.8 .1,894,951 830,836 366 2 30 7.5 Sout! 
se ; 1942 4,984 930,836 955,700 12,811 23,826 63.7 1,565,112 674,301 349 5 33 8.5 At 
Bente of Georsatss------ BF Phas dogels ieee aes fou Ges dato eas |e] Ic 

A ; , : ; : f ‘ = 10 8.2 
=| Gulf, Mobile & Ohio........ 1943 ee eet pe : 736 10,421 66.4 710,698 $3748 oH ah 10 8.3 Gu 
: y ; a 11,738 69.1 . af 1 2 8 6.8 
Illinois Central (incl. 1943 6,348 1,784,848 1,802,219 32,462 -67,082 59.8 . 4,863,018 2,225,680 609 ee 72 10.6 ; 
i Yazoo & Miss. Vy.)...... 1942 6,500 1,814,201 1,825,182 32,730 60,710 58.4 4,369,516 1,927,453 633 3 72 10.2 i 
P| Louisville & Nashville...... 1943 4,736 1,524,665 1,673,624 40,042 36,201 61.5 2,614,258 1,264,043 426 5 $1 10.6 
i 1942 4,789 1,633,351 1,781,459 47,856 39,281 58.1 2,940,795 1,418,166 420 1 52 = 11.0 Lo 

Seaboard Air Lime*......... 1943 4,166 957,441 1,085,037 11,711 24,692 67.3 1,653,698 753,450 295 ie 42 12.5 
<4) 1942 4,232 898,047 984,768 11,711 23,435 65.2 1,554,863 699,618 276 5 43 13.5 See 
at Southern ...ésr0005 Gireve 1943 6,478 1,983,765 2;024:748 271076 43.297 69.1 2.760,188 1,257,030 596 be 84 = 12.4 
Bb slice fish 1942 6,469 1,993,481 2,030,501 30,042 43,535 63.6 2,841,976 1,248,088 596 Bre 9 «= 14,7 

| Northwestern Region: 
j Chi. & North Westernj...... 1943 8,098 1,013,908 1,054,360 21,981 31,780 64.9 2,220,958 1,032,850 362 35 95 19.3 
' : 1942 8,262 982,246 1,022,197 21,279 31,075 63.7. 2,177,920 947,787 343 ee 155 29.3 
mi Chicago Great Western.--+--1042 14a? 2egs62 2701819 e000 Faas Gas) saatide aisies «= 2B ee 
- a; ; ¥ ; : 63. : ‘ 1 12.9 
a Chi., Milw., St. P. & Pac.}. 1983 10,757 1,528,036 1,620,186 64.108 49,263 67.1 3,344,487 1,573,688 494 39 74 «= 1822 ch; 
oY 1942 10,813 1,368,696 1,437,242 59,151 43,944 65.9 2,993,787 1,388,289 458 77 81 13.1 hi 

Chi., St. P., Minneap. & Om..1943 1,614 199,760 210,988 11,245 5,112 67.9 348,086 159,683 94 27 e 6.9 Chi 

1942 1,618 215,256 229,718 10,509 5,230 64.2 354,136 152,474 102 13 1310.2 1 

Dulaths Mibsabe AT Revs SS tages daviene Tore suse Sa Savane gene = Sf I 

“~ ’ ’ ’ ’ 1.2 > P) oe 1 . 

Great Northern ..........4. 1943 8,006 1,201,082 1,199,889 41,787 47,900 68.5 3,521,773 1,850,699 396 10 54 11.7 G 

1942 7,982 1,071,104 1,070,136 33,017 41,568 64.9 3,111,165 1,591,610 366 29 s 7 " 

Min., St. P. & S. St. M.¢...1943 4,258 421,007 430,910 7,035 11,450 65.2 803,377 389,317 129 6 3 22 Mi; 

; 1942 4,258 452,707 462,817 7,483 11,656 61.9 819,852 375,842 129 2 5 3.7 Mitt 

Northern Pacific ..-......+: 1943 6,572 948,941 1,018,305 77,955 37,694 75.4 2,496,871 1,283,258 378 26 40 9.0 x, 

cliiiicinvusiae a 1942 6,593 869,608 929,621 66,323 33,420 72.3 2,196,478 1,066,244 337 42 iene 5. Se ™" 
entra estern Region: 

Oe ee ios SHE Boos SOREL oe SA Ek Mae eS OT 

> , * , . o°.. , o 
Atch., Top. & S. Fe oo. 1943 13,148 3,044,834 3,306,573 208,388 100,776 62.8 7,077,879 2,738,267 822 1 102 11.0 At 
& S. F. & P.& S.F.) 1942 13,363 3,260,548 3,553,701 198,304 100,270 59.2 7,265,250 2,708,431 803 20 101. = 10.9 3 
Chi., Bua & Quincy ...... 1943 8,833 1,362,195 1,435,239 45,237 47,239 66.0 3,282,892 1,550,322 484 ae 66 ~=-:12.0 chi 
1942 8,888 1,290,327 1,355,358 50,869 42,164 64.6 2,894,692 1,337,463 435 8 78 = 15.0 
Chi., Rock I. & Pac.}...... 1943 7,718 1,557,558 1,616,409 19,609 44,670 64.4 3,037,313 1,326,851 399 ee 67 14.4 Chi 
1942 7,892 1,295,106 1,349,519 10,044 34,448 50.1 2,377,728 959,847 364 18 100 =. 20.7 i 
Denver & R. G. Wn.f...... ee 2,405 449,197 517,695 77,818 15,512 71.8 1,018,132 494,892 172 1 42 19.5 De 
2,422 408,912 468,670 63,773 12,918 70.6 839,555 401,986 155 16 22. «(11.4 . 
Southern Pacific—Pac. Lines. 1943 8,230 2,397,199 2,689,898 370,857 97,895 66.1 6,587,286 2,734,461 ae 2 93 9.7 Sout 
1942 8,485 2,291,821 2,547,528 357,282 84,032 64.0 5,681,871 2,293,311 824 12 104: ttl 
Union Pacific ........+...+. 1943 9,812 3,017,589 3,199,916 272,212 104,301 66.6 6,939,905 3,056,486 824 . 60 = 6.8 Uni 
m SENET S 1942 9,852 2,322,994 2,435,925 175,399 82.664 69.5 5,308,172 2,361,509 781 18 78 8.9 I 
outhwestern Region: So 

Mo.-Kans.-Texas Lines...... 1943 3,281 683,899 702,403 12,997 17,702 62.6 1,207,950 537,541 159 Pe 16 9.1 7 

, 1942 3,281 544,423 551,933 8,320 14,335 60.7 954,090 384,146 126 ¥ 49 =. 28.0 “0. 

Missouri Pacificf ..........1943 7,071 1,747,322 1,863,517 47,227 56,743 65.2 3,924,999 1,803,494 489. 1 75 = 13.3 Mis 

: 1942 7,102 1,699,762 1,761,925 38,032 53,492 60.1 3,784,353 1,675,698 494 3 45 8.3 : 

Texas & Pacific ..........-.. 1943 1,882 412,527 412,527 9,335 12,981 70.8 857,964 354,377 110 16 13 9.4 Tex 
: ; 1942 1,887 391,891 391,891 3,976 11,916 62.3 865,630 309,991 103 14 43 ~—«-26.9 

St. Louis-San Franciscof....1943 4,634 1,139,362 1,247,746 31,519 28,555 62.6 1,992,517 898,595 334 ba 18 5.1 St | 

a, 1942 4,731 974,454 1,033,768 20,706 22,394 58.3 1,564,599 640,400 324 pee 17 5.0 : 

St tavisSen Fran @ Texan 1 deo aon sou Sea Mk 
St. Louis Southw. Linest...1943 1,600 540,750 556,043 7,575 17,213 62.6 1,147,211 477,823 . 121 2 19". 130 

St. ] 
1942 1,600 534,475 545,179 7,093 17,370 63.0 1,123,609 454,639 115 3 14 = 10.6 

Texas & New Orleans...... 1943 4,339 1,181,874 1,198,537 48,709 31,429 62.3 2,194,901 952,843 . 256 2 18 6.5 Tes 
1942 4,400 940,583 942,330 15,003 24,783 62.2 1,704,336 715,066 228 9 23 8.8 










* Report of receivers. 
+Report of trustee or trustees. 
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— & selected Items for the Month of June, 1943, Compared with June, 1942 





Freight cars on line G.t.m, per G.t.m. per Net Nee... Net Car Net Coal Mi. 
in r A —, train-hr. train-mi. ton-mi. ton-mi. ton-mi. miles daily lb.per per 
ent Per excl. locos. excl. locos. per perl’d. per per ton-mi. 1000 loco. 
o 3 Cent and and train- car- car- car- per  _—_g.t.m. per 

; Region, road, and year Home Foreign Total B.O. tenders tenders mile mile day day road-mi. inc. loco. day 
8 New England Region: R , 
Py oy Se 1943 367 5,597: 5,964 0.9 25,854 1,693 724 28.7 678 37.7 #+10,818 159 . 91.1 
. aoe 3 1942 538 6,288 6,826 ‘2 31,068 +~—-:1,907 784 «29.0 801-0 «47.8 «15,119 = 132 121.2 
. Boston & Maine............ 1943 2,406 9,389 11,795 2.7 34,920 2,296 1,029 30.4 1,114 56.7 7,386 92 98.0 
7 1942 3,422 9,305 12,727 2.55 34,747 2,287 1,001 29.3 1,043 56.4 6,967 86 99.7 
4 N. Y., New H. & Hartf.t...1943 4,094 20,708 += 24,802 2.6 32,913 2,296 996 27.3 641 35.6 8,816 92 89.1 
1942 4,902 18,671 23,573 3.0 33,621 2,338 990 268 692 40.3 8,867 90 99.1 
t Lakes Region: 
: ekware & Hudson........ 1943. 5,543 4,469 +=: 10,012 2.9 46,658 2,803 1,457 383 1,421 583 18,360 96 63.6 
5 1942 6,651 5,392 12,043 4.7 40,714 2,677 1,350 37.4 1,258 54.6 19,045 96. 81.2 
3 Del., Lack. & Western...... 1943 8,050 11,055 19,105 2.6 44,130 3,194 1,455 31.8 986 49.7 19,867 113 107.7 
4 1942 8,377 9,324 17,701 2.4 45,845 2,883 1,330 31.9 902 44.7 16,259 111 88.9 
6 SE ure eatiuel dean u& an how's ote 1943 11,493 25,599 37,092 24 51,469 2,956 1,279 288 1,176 63.6 19,390 85 104.2 
¥ 1942 12,906 21,772 34,678 2.3 50,289 2,983 1,247 29.8 1,020 55.2 16,216 86 - 90.6 
8 Grand Trunk Western...... 1943 2,494 7,470 9,964 3.7 44,532 2,106 952 31.0 936 47.2 9,196 81 130.7 
3 1942 3,829 6,356 10,185 3.3 42,412 2,166 888 27.1 702 41.2 6,897 73 111.6 
‘I TD Paar 1943 8,687 15,088 23,775 2.1 53,153 3,128 1,467 33.9 986 48.3 18,594 98 141.0 
4 1942 7,920 17,521 25,441 1.7 $0,372 3,005 1,412 33.2 856 41.7 17,598 98 = 129.2 
50 New York Central ......... 1943 51,603 87,204 138,807 3.2 43,969 2,670 1,197 32.5 1,032 53.8 14,276 111.0 
1 2 1942 67,196 73,833 141,029 3.9 45,244 2,708 1,213 . 33.0 1,017 53.2 13,739 87 110.0 
"7 New York, Chi. & St. L.....1943 4,213 12,937 17,150 2.4 50,014 2,559 1,156 30.1 1,798 92.0 18,721 77 ~=—«155.4 
18 1942 6,065 13,012 19,677 1.9 44,463 2,449 1,049 29.2 1,605 89.6 18,425 80 177.9 
30 Pere Marquette ............ 1943 3,880 6,962 10,842 3.1 37,546 2,146 1,006 = =32.2, 1,323 63.5 = 7,510 81 = 105.7 
57 1942 6,498 6,663 13,161 3.1 34,758 = 1,991 877 30.8 832 44.0 1449 82 = 89.4 
00 Pitts. & Lake Erie......... 1943 5,181 8780 13,961 4.1 49,881 3,667, 2,229 52.7 476 13.5 26,645 = 8265.8 
19 1942 5,998 7,127. 13,125 84 51,499 3,709 2,183 51.7 599 18.5 33,697 72 «64.5 
20 CTL EEDEEE TEETES 1943 7,779 += :13,332 21,111 13 46,691 2,455 1,126 29.9 1,300 62.6 11,675 95 122.1 
; 1942 10,727 13,536 24,263 8 44,855 2,344 986 28.5 1,058 60.1 10,463 96 118.9 
9.5 Central Eastern Region: 
92 Baltimore & Ohio........... 1943 44,651 47,649 92,300 2.9 32,742 2,469 1,190 35.2 1,005 46.3 15,345 132 101.7 
00 1942 48,424 44,180 92,604 2.6 32,233 2.422 1,147 35.2 961 45.8 14,486 129 101.9 
3:8 Central of New Jersey}..... 1943 4,736 17,541 22,277 1.9 27,169 2,261 1,140 35.5 401 17.7, 15,012 132 99.8 
93 942 8,246 19,457 27,703 1.1 30,122 2,499 1,241 37.8 371 17.0 15,321 116 104.1 
47 Chicago & Eastern Ill....... 1943 2,388 4,999 7,387 2.8 35,532 2,147 952 31.6 1,224 65.6 10,182 107 129.6 
11 1942 2,559 3,094 5,653 3.3 33,677: 1,849 851 31.2 999 496 6,132 115 110.9 
39 Elgin, Joliet & Eastern...... 1943 8,509 5,805 14,314 4.6 18,298 2,191 1,173 42.8 308 11.2 12,016 122 83.2 
29 194 8,576 6,272 14,848 3.6 18,860 2,189 1,152 412 358 13.2 13,745 116 88.6 
35 Se TAME as Secceee cet is 1943 16 3,606 3,622 4 6,470 817 a a ae 5.5 aT 266 SS 
79 % 1942 65 3,650 3,715 6 6,416 819 349 33.8 94 5.3 930 «6305 49.8 
7 Pennsylvania System ....... 1943 127,217 119,420 246,637 2.9 38,587 2,781 1,295 34.5 822 40.3 20,227 111 105.3 
11 1942 151,871 94,132 246,003 3.7 39,856 = 2,812) «:1,323 34.6 «60831 = 40.2 20,740 = 106 106.6 
18 BOE 5 ich enkeenreceae'sd 1943. 12,572 21,600 34,172 2.1 30,384 2,375 1,232 40.1 633 26.0 709-115 
: 1942 18,142 19,067 37,209 4.9 30,176 2,408 1,231 40.4 643 27.0 17,359 111: 88.2 
15.9 Pocahontas Region : 
14.9 Chesapeake & Ohio......... 1943 42,098 13,372 55,470 1.1 54,348 3,747 2,089 47.5 1,170 43.6 20,447 72+: a0 
64 1942 40,452 15,557 56,009 1.3 59,858 4,075 2,248 48.2 1,404 52.7 26,397 65 91.0 
91 Norfolk & Western......... 1943 38,123 6,935 45,058 18 56,690 3,603 1,901 45.0 1,066 41.4 20,856 89 = 84.4 
; 1942 36,525 6,834 43,359 1.5 61,642 3,931 2,083 46.3 1,296 50.1 25,168 81 93.9 
75 Southern Region: 
85 Atlantic Coast Line ........ 1943 8,066 = 19,167, 27,233, 3.1 29,856 1,821 798 29.4 9551.5 5,594 103 97.4 
83 1942 9,920 12,772 22,692 4.0 28,380 1,685 726 «628.3 «8898S 49.8 = 4,510 0591.6 
82 Central of Georgiaf......... 1943. 2,913 6,048 «= «88,961 «* 1.2 = 27,955 1,520 683 29.7 833 40.7 4,175 116 105.2 
83 1942 3,360 6,069. 9,429 1.0 26,158 1,466 aS 3 a “s3'' im ns we 
68 Gulf, Mobile & Ohio........ 1943 2,805 6,399 9,204 1.0 38,366 2,132 1,013 32.4 1,158 53.9 5,734 110 =: 116.6 
10.6 ; 1942 3,486 6,809 10,295 1.1 40,722, 2,217, «1,023, 29.4 1,151 = 56.7 5,870 = 103 126.9 
102 Illinois Central (incl. 1943 20,594 32,630 += 53,224 9 44017 ©2788 1,276 33.2 1,375 69.3 :11,687 101 93.5 
10.6 Yazoo & Miss. Vv.)...... 1942 27,155 25,668 52,823 1.2 39,764 2,448 1,080 31.7 1,225 66.1 9,884 102 92.5 
11.0 Louisville & Nashville...... 1943 36,535 15,366 = 51,901 1.9 26,804 1,715 829 34.9 816 38.0 8,897 131 122.6 
125 1942 35,630 18,304 53,934 2.1 27,167 —1,804 870 36.1 8869) 8641.40 9,871 118 135.5 
135 Seaboard Air Line*......... 1943 6,741 16,115 22,856 1.7 28,827 1,789 815 30.5 1,028 50.1 6,028 113 118.3 
12.4 1942 (9,210 14,819 24,029 1.9 28,863 1,773 797 «29.8 «69941 47.3 «(S82 2023s: 119-8 
117 WM oo scewoceseokebube 1943 16,535 27,923 44,458 1.8 25,129 1,415 644 29.0 933 46.5 6,468 138 105.8 
. z 1942 20,185 29,539 49,724 2.1 24,162 1,442 633 28.7 835 45.9 = 6,432 137 106.8 
19.3 Northwestern Region: 
293 Chi. & North Western}..:...1943 19,713 25,052 44,765 4.5 34,675 2,255 1,049 325 742 35.2 4,251 110 = 78.0 
73 : 1942 29,933 25,123 55,056 4.3 34,523 2,280 992 30.5 607 31.2 3,824 105 70.7 
129 Chicago Great Western...... 1943 1,328 3,926 5,254 1.8 36,164 2,065 947 = 30.5 1,665 77.5 6,006 114 127.3 
12.2 ; 1942 2,033 3,473 5,506 1.4 35,821 = 1,969 808 27.4 1,307 74.7 4,957 108 113.0 
13.1 Chi., Milw., St. P. & Pac.t..1943 28,194 24,233 52,427 1.6 35,155 2,202 1,036 31.9 996 464 4,876 114 99.0 
6.9 : - 1942 36,216 +=20,174 += 56,390 1.3 35,463 2,201 1,021 316 809 389 4,280 108 987.7 
102 Chi, St. P., Minneap. & Om..1943 1,166 = 5,973 7,139 8.4 25,544 1,769 $12. 31.2 -744 35.0 3,298. 105: 58S 
10.2 1942 1,820 6,549 8,369 3.7 22,084 ~—s_ 1,657 13° “2s Gia 327° “ti we (es 
18 Duluth, Missabe & I. R.....1943 14,535 349 14,884 1.7 83,994 5,209 3,197 56.7 1,162 40.0 31,737 56 106.9 
117 1942 13,116 506 13,622 2.0 79,644 4.853 2,941 53.4 1,285 47.1 31,841 57 123.6 
17.7 Great Northern ............ 1943 27,855 16,972 44,827 2.7 45,499 = 2,955 1,553 38.6 1,351 51.0 ’ 85 96.7 
22 1942 32,495 11,540 44,035 2.0 45,932 2,922 1,495 383 1,204 48.4 6,647 82 81.3 
37 Min, St. P. & S. St. M.f...1943 8,094 55,137 :13,231 4.5 32,583 1,919 930 34.0 984 44.4 3,048 84 108.4 
9.0 1942 10,493 4,535 15,028 2.4 30,921 1,817 833 32.2 817 40.9 2,942 86 116.4 
14.1 Northern Pacific ..........- 1943 22,502 14,372 36,874 3.6 40,713 2,642 1,358 34.0 1,183 46.1 ‘ 128. 89.1 
1942 27,014 9,489 36,503 4.9 40,370 2,542 1,234 931.9 992 43.0 5,392 217 82.2 
8.8 Central Western Region: 
55 ME, cinsuatinaes kee 1943 1,502 7,439 8,941 3.3 40,040 1,884 1,000 360 969 396 9,014 107 117.6 
11.0 1942 1,272 5,100 6,372 6.8 41,346 1,802 797 29.6 1,051 54.2 7,878 119 145.4 
109 Atch, Top. & S. Fe (incl. 1943 52,090 46,248 98,338 3.1 38,970 2,339 905 27.2 9 54.5 6492 112 133.9 
12.0 GC.&S. F.& P.&S.F.) 1942 62,349 31,222 93,571 3.7 41,764 2,236 833 27.0 980 61.3 6,756 108 142.2 
15.0 Chi, Burl. & Quincy ...... 1943 19,030 25,466 44,496 2.5 38,427 2,428 1,147 32.8 1,213 56.0 5,850 97 = (94.5 
14.4 ; 1942 24,925 18.815 43,740 3.0 38,159 2,256 1,042 31.7 1,067 52.1 5,016 98 95.0 
20.7 Chi. Rock I. & Pac.¢...... 1943 14,286 §=20,295 34.581 4.3 33,290 1,963 S538. 2027 1304. 67 ._S70...193) 1227 
19.5 1942 17,654 15,153 32,807 3.2 33,786 1,843 744 «4927.9 982 58.7 4,054 104 100.1 
114 Denver & R. G. Wn.f......1943 8,830 = 8,424 :17,254 2.9 32,244 2,295 1,116 31.9 947 41.3 6859 165 95.6 
9.7 1942 9,583 5,709 15,292 2.8 33,797 2,063 988 - 31.1 917 41.7 5,532 152 97.5 
11 Southern Pacific—Pac. Lines.1943 27,019 58,948 85,967 2.1 37,311 2,766 1,148 27.9 1,080 58.6 11,075 97 115.1 
6.8 Uni 1942 28,571 42,036 70,607 2.3 35,549 2,497 1,008 27.3 1,087 62.2 9,009 99 112.1 
8.9 tion Pacific .........2+++21943 32,427 4,138 72,565 2.6 43,230 2,334 1,028 29.3 1,438 73.6 10;384 125 134.4 
1942 37,805 28,260 66,065 4.7 45,414 2,301 1,024 286 1,192 600 .7, 113° 104.0 
9.1 paithwestern Region: 
28.0 Mo.-Kans,-Texas Lines...... 1943 - 2,835. 8,875 —-:11,710 0.8 28,544 ~ 1,781 793 = 30.4. 1,504 979.1 $4612 85 144.1 
13.3 . 1942 4,298 8,488 12,786 4.5 32,004 ,756 707s - 26.8 1,013 62.3 3,903 82 113.7 
83 Mimouri Pacifict ......00s 1943 11,703 36,227 47,930 1.5 35,571 2,259 1,038 31.8 1,247 60.2 8,502 109 121.2 
9.4 T 1942 16,925 29,806 46,731 11 48-37, 1 989 31.3 1,279 65.8 7,865 102 119.4 
26.9 Mat & Pacifig .o.....00 0% 1943 =-:1,868 + = 6,227 — 8,095 13 Bae 6 870 27.3 1,429 73.9 6,277 92 108.8 
5.1 ——. — 1942 3,053 5,966 9,019 2.3 41,085 2,226 797 = 26.0 1,154 = 71.2 5,476 85 86.7 
5.0 » Louis‘San Franciscof....1943 8,906 14,079 22,985 2.6 31,313 1,761 794 31.5 1,254 63.7 123 125.7 
aad ets 1942 13,220 8,880 22,100 ae ee 660 28.6 58.6 4,512 114 107.5 
9.1  Louis-San Fran. & Texas. 1943 saad 340 340 118 20,969 1,092 476 28.6 1,724 88.9 3,601 125 116.1 
13.4 - et. "1942 Kets 335 335 11.3 20,460 =: 1,096 414 =. 26.9 1,449 949 3,348 123 118.2 
10.6 » Louis Southw. Linest...1943 1,430 7,988 —_ 9,418 0.9 31,369 2,147 894 27.8 1,598 92.0 9,955 80 139.2 
6.5 > 1942 2,458 + 7,950 10,408 1.1 32,929 2,116 856 26.2 1, 92.7 9.472 75 149.0 
8.8 txas & New Orleans...... 1943 4,553 22,009 =. 26,562 2.1 32,304 1,880 816 30.3 1,209 64.0 7,320 85 156.5 
1942 4,538 19,189 23,727 1.9 33,765 1,826 766 §=628.9 1,008 56.1 5,417 129.2 


Compiled by the Bureau of Transport Economics and Statistics, Interstate Commerce Commission. Subject to revision. 
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GET TOGETHER DEPARTMENT 











- 


Fer 45 years the Railroad De- 
partment — International Corre- 
spondence Schools — has been 
training ambitious railroad men 
the technique of their work. 
Nearly 300 railroads have agree- 
ments with the International 
Correspondence Schools to in- 
struct their employees who are 


interested in ical training at 
reduced rates. 
Courses in: 


Railroad Apprentice Training 
Air Brakes 

Locomotive Firemen 
Locomotive Engineers 


A. C. Drynan, Gen. Mgr., 
Box 8816 SCRANTON, PA. 





RAILROAD 
EDUCATIONAL 5-31a9) Dabbwin, Type OBS Mile 
SE RVICE tons. Tractive effort 32,000 Ibs. 


6—23x30 American, vere 2-8-0 
Weight 114 
Tractive effort 50,600 Ibs. 


7—80,000 Ibs. capacity flat cars, 


Steel underframe, 
steel side sills. 


WRITE 


locomotives. 


38 ft. long. 


FOR SALE 


Locomotive. 


tons. 


WIRE 


120 Liberty Steet 
New York, N. Y. 


Telephone Barclay 7-1770 


1—20x26 American, Type 0-6-0 


Tractive effort 29,990 Ibs. 


2—17x24 Baldwin, Type 0-6-0 
saddle tank locomotives. Weight 
55 tons. Oil burners. 


PHONE 


THOMAS F. CAREY CO., INC. 


Weight 74 tons. 








— es, 


YOUR constant OUTLET 
for used or surplus 
CARS, FREIGHT & PASSEN. 
GER LOCOMOTIVES, CAR 
PARTS, MACHINERY 4 
EQUIPMENT 

and also 
YOUR SOURCE OF SUPPLY 
Just remember ISP! 
Buyers Sellers Trader 


IRON & STEEL PRODUCTS, in 
38 years’ experience 
13486 S. Brainard Ave, 
Chicago 33, Illinois 
“ANYTHING containing 
IRON or STEEL” 











































Omaha, Nebraska 




















108 N. 2d St., 


ee See Shop Work 
o Management Rebert W. Hunt Company 
— tee oman Educational Services ENGINEERS 
g—Rate Clerk sili 
ee al for ee _ ion 
sportation Salesmanshi 
Signal Work é RAILROAD MEN Structures and Materials 
Telephony and Telegraphy : General Office: 
178 W. Jackson Boulevard 
We Specialize in Railroad Ap- Maintenance of Way— CHICAGO 
‘entice ec. ° - 
ome Covering the Work I Seas Mechanical— New York - Pittsburgh - St. Louis 
by Each Craft. Signal— 
Free Booklet on Request Operating— 
Eagineers and Firemen— Railway Equipment and Accessories 
INTERNATIONAL All Supervisors— We can furnish rails, spikes, bolts, 
CORRESPONDENCE locomotives, cranes: and = i . 
SCH ° mat . fe] t+) 
OOLS The Railway 50th. geod used angie tere. Also 
Ratiroad Department, Educational Bureau sizes. Write for quotations. 


SONKEN-GALAMBA CORP. 


Kansas City, Kan. 




















Use 
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DON’T BE 


ABOUT SCRAP 





PENNY-WISE AND TON-FOOLISH 





Run Your Scrap Program According to This Rule: 


If it hasn’t been used for three months and 
if some one can’t pro 2 that it’s going to be 
used in the next three—sell it—or scrap it! 
Scrap and used equipment dealers pay well 
for useable machinery and materials. 


It’s easy to salve your salvage conscience by 
turning in the junk you’d been meaning to 
get rid of anyway. But this is not enough! 


To end the shortage of heavy steel scrap 
you’ve got to dig deeper. Mills are going to 
need about 26,000,000 tons of purchased 
scrap this year! To make sure that the men 
we’ve sent to war will have the weapons they 
need, you’ve got to get rid of every piece of 
idle ‘slacker’? metal in your plant. Sell it 
—either as scrap or as second hand equip- 
ment. 


Can’t Get Enough Copper 


Shortest of all is copper, and officials say 
this critical shortage will continue for the 


duration. Copper refineries are not operat- 
ing at full capacity . . . When they should be 
running wide open! Who knows how long 
that one scarcity may delay the final big 
push? 


Deduct Value From Your Income Tax 


Remember . . . if the item you scrap still 
appears on your books, it can be deducted. 
Otherwise it cannot. This is a matter for 
your accountant or attorney to decide. Even 
if not deductible, don’t hoard it. For used 
machinery especially there’s a big and con- 
tinuing demand. Somebody needs it— 
badly! 


BUSINESS PRESS INDUSTRIAL SCRAP 
COMMITTEE 
Room 1310, 50 Rockefeller Plaza, N. Y. C. 


If you have done a successful salvage job at 
your plant, send details and pictures to this 
magazine. Send for booklet—“Primer of In- 
dustrial Scrap.”’ 
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HYMAN-MICHAELS COMPANY 
Relaying Rails kk Dismantling 
Used railroad equipment—cars—locomotives 
Freight Car Replacement Parts 
Complete stocks of guaranteed used freight car 
parts carried on hand by us at all times. Located 
conveniently for shipment to any part of country. 
Write — Phone — Wire — when interested in used 
Rails, Equipment, Cars, Car or Track Dismantling, 

or Car Parts. 
Main Office 


122 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVENUE 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 











Branches 
New York San Francisco Houston 
St. Louis Los Angeles Havana, Cuba 
SERVICE QUALITY RELIABILITY 
ne STUCKI 
SIDE 
j BEARINGS 


Manufactured by 
A. Stucki Co. 











oN STEAMELE™ 


CAR GaD rECIALTHE: SACRA 


a. CAR HEATING & LIGHTING CO. 
NEW YORK 








GASOLINE — DIESEL 





The OHO LOCOMOTIVE CRANE Co. °YSuia’* 





Have You Changed Your Address ? 


Notice of change of address of subscribers should 
reach the office of Railway Age, 30 Church St., New 
York, ten days in advance to insure delivery of the 
following issue to new address. In sending noti- 
fication of change always include the old address as 
well as the new. 











August 28, 1943 


ws OKONITE- 


That’s all you need to know about 


your insulated wiré and cable 








Don’t let t RUST and CORROSION Veihetnes Them 


@ The transportation of vital war goods is demanding 
the maximum of service from freight cars. Keep ’em 
moving. Carey Fibrous Car Cement will help do the job. 


@® It protects car underframes against rust and cor- 
rosion. Reduces damage, delays, expense. Quickly and 
easily applied. Dries fast—provides maximum adhesion. 
Used by leading railroads and car manufacturing com- 
panies. Write Dept. 40 today for details of 


Clie 


OUS CAR CEMENT 


THE PHILIP CAREY COMPANY - + Lockland, Cincinnati, Ohio 





IN CANAD THE PHILIP CAREY COMPANY. LID. Office and Fact 
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